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HOW  MANY  MEANINGS  CAN  YOU  FIND  FOR 


TEACHER? 


We  can  find  several  in  the  dictionary.  But  our 
hearts  hold  many  more. 

“Teacher”  is  part  Solomon,  part  Aesop,  part-time 
parent . . .  and  full-time  friend. 

Equally  adept  at  art  and  arithmetic  ...  or  gram¬ 


mar  and  games,  teacher  has  a  way  of  making  noisy 
children  quiet  down. ..and  quiet  children  speak  out. 

“Teacher”  is  never  fully  appreciated  by  children 
. .  .  while  they  are  children. 

But  a  teacher  understands  this,  too. 
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MECHANIZATION  IN 
UNDERGROUND  COAL  MINING 


The  underground  coal  mine  today  is  a 
modern,  mass-production  factory, 
utilizing  the  most  modern  rail  and 
conreyor  transportation  systems,  tele¬ 
phone  lines  and— most  important- 
tremendous  mining  machines. 

Orer  85%  of  underground  coal 
production  is  now  mechanically 
mined.  Cutting  machines  make  deep 
incisions  in  the  coal  seam;  then  elec¬ 
tric  drills  bore  holes  for  explosive 
charges.  After  the  coal  is  broken 
down,  loading  machines  gather  it  up 
and  move  it  by  conveyor  belt  or  shuttle 
cars  into  the  mine’s  main  transporta¬ 


tion  system.  In  many  mines,  gigantic 
continuous  mining  machines  combine 
these  steps  into  one  operation.  Some 
of  these  machines  can  mine  up  to  8 
tons  of  coal  per  minute. 

The  preparation  plant,  where  the 
coal  is  sent  for  final  processing,  is  also 
mechanized.  It  is  here  that  the  coal  is 
washed  and  sized  to  meet  the  exacting 
specifications  of  public  utilities,  steel 
mills  and  other  users. 

Today  good  working  conditions 
and  modern  facilities  have  made 
America’s  coal  industry  the  most 
efficient  in  the  world.  And  progressive 
coal  operators  are  currently  investing 
millions  of  dollars  for  even  more  im¬ 
provements  to  meet  our  nation’s 
growing  demand  for  energy. 


Fill]  If  you  desire  complete  information  on  coal  for  use 
in  your  classes,  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  below. 
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WORLD  BOOK  COMPANY 


B.C.E.A.  Says  Thanks 
My  dear  Dr.  Hipp: 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Bergen 
County  Education  Association  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution  was  passed: 

“Resolved  that  a  letter  of  thanks  be 
sent  to  the  NJEA  professional  staff  for 
the  service  it  has  rendered  Bergen 
County  this  year.” 

It  is  my  pleasant  function  to  ask  you 
to  convey  to  the  members  of  the  staff 
our  whole-hearted  appreciation. 

May  I  add  my  personal  thanks  to  you 
and  the  members  of  your  (our)  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Mildred  H.  Maxon 


Those  Who  Remember 
My  dear  Mrs.  Smith, 

I  am  very  glad  to  become  a  member  of 
this  association  and  receive  the  publica¬ 
tions  concerning  educational  matters  of 
today  in  New  Jersey.  Of  course  a  little 
added  income  to  be  helpful  at  this  time 
would  be  gratefully  received. 

I  am  sure  many  will  remember  my  hus¬ 
band,  who  was  once  president  of  the  N.  J. 
Education  Assn,  and  gave  much  in  his 
efforts  to  help  put  the  Pension  plan  on  a 
firm  foundation  at  that  time.  He  retired 
in  1939. 

Our  friends  in  N.  J.  and  association 
with  such  fine  men  and  women,  made  the 
state  very  dear  to  our  hearts.  He  passed 
away  in  January  of  1946. 

With  every  good  wish  for  life  and 
progress  of  the  association — 

Margaret  H.  Gurley 

Mrs.  Gurley,  the  wife  of  R.  B.  Gurley, 
it  former  NJEA  President  and  legislative 
chairman,  now  lives  in  Pasadena,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 


Retired,  but  Still  Professional 
Dear  Miss  McLaughlin. 

Enclosed  please  find  check  for  two 
dollars  for  dues. 

I  want  to  thank  you  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  for  the  fine  job  you  are  doing  and 
am  very  happy  to  be  a  member  of  your 
group. 

I  heartily  approve  of  your  efforts  in  in¬ 
creasing  the  pensions  of  some  of  our  mem¬ 
bers.  I  hope  the  next  time  we  will  all  be 
considered  for  an  increase.  Pm  sure  we 
all  deserve  it  and  could  nicely  use  it. 

A  Retired  Teacher 

Already,  retired  teacher  memberships  in 
NJEA  have  surpassed  last  year's  record. 
There  were  1,712  last  spring,  now  they  are 
at  the  2,000  mark  and  may  go  much 
higher. 


WHAT  THEY  ARE  SAYING  .  .  . 

“I  have  learned  how  so  many  of 
you  teachers  have  given  your 
leisure  time  to  vital  community 
activities — to  hospital  service,  to 
civic  fund  raising,  to  local  cultural 
programs,  to  blood  banks,  and  the 
like.  1  have  discovered  that  at 
least  30%  of  your  nearly  700  in¬ 
structors  are  at  all  times  enrolled 
in  graduate  study,  and  that  all  of 
you  are  working  in  a  continuing 
revision  of  the  programs  of  study 
on  a  city-wide  basis. 

.  .  .  Those  of  us  who  administer 
the  affairs  of  Trenton  observe 
your  efforts  for  youth  with  interest 
and  respect.  You  may  be  sure  that 
this  honored  and  honorable  pro¬ 
fession  will  never  be  permitted, 
through  our  disinterest,  to  lose  a 
single  degree  of  its  hard-won 
stature.” 

Donal  C.  Connally,  mayor 
of  Trenton,  at  the  annual 
Teachers  Institute,  Sep- 
I  tember  3,  1958 
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'Oh  you  noticed!  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  she  is  doing  quite  well 
in  school." 
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Crisp  fall  air  combines  with  robust  energies  to  equal 
football — a  game  as  much  a  part  of  America  and  No¬ 
vember  as  turkey,  pumpkin  pie,  and  cranberry  sauce. 
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Art  Gallery,  Recitation  Building. 
Douglass  College  (9-4,  weekdays; 
9-noon,  Saturdays),  December  3-19. 


PROFESSIONAL  MEETINGS 
American  Education  Week,  using  the 
theme  “Report  Card  U.S.A.,”  is  be¬ 
ing  celebrated  throughout  the  nation 
during  the  week  of  November  9-15. 

I'he  Joint  Council  on  Economic  Edu¬ 
cation  has  chosen  “Education  for  the 
Economic  Challenges  of  Tomorrow” 
as  the  theme  for  its  tenth  anniversary 
conference  in  Washington,  D.C.  on 
November  19. 

Paterson  State  College  is  presenting 
a  two-day  science  workshop,  featur¬ 
ing  E.  L.  Palmer,  Cornell  science 
education  specialist,  and  Samuel  R. 
Powers  of  the  science  department, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  on  November  21  and  22. 

'I'he  National  Council  for  the  Social 
Studies  will  hold  its  annual  meeting 
in  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  November 
27-29. 

rhe  Middle  States  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  will 
have  its  annual  meeting  at  the  Chal- 
fonte-Haddon  Hall  Hotels,  Atlantic 
City,  November  27-30. 

I'he  National  Council  for  Geographic 
Education  meets  for  its  44th  annual 
meeting  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  New 
York  City,  on  November  28  and  29. 

I'he  N  J.  School  Superintendents  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  NJ.  Secondary 
School  Principals  Association  will 
hold  a  one-day  conference  on  “Su¬ 
pervision  in  the  Secondary  School.” 
Commissioner  Frederick  M.  Raubin- 
ger  will  be  the  keynote  speaker, 
opening  the  combined  meeting  at 
Freehold  Reg.  H.S.  on  December  4. 

I'he  NEA  Association  for  Supervision 
and  Curriculum  Development  is  co¬ 


sponsoring  the  fourth  Curriculum  Re¬ 
search  Institute,  to  study  the  “under¬ 
developed  capacity  to  learn,”  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  6-10. 

The  American  Association  for 
Health,  Physical  Education,  and  Rec¬ 
reation  will  hold  its  national  confer¬ 
ence  on  fitness  for  secondary  school 
youth  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Decem¬ 
ber  8-10. 

Worldwide  Human  Rights  Day  will 
honor  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Universal  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Human  Rights  on  December 
10. 

The  NJ.  Audio-Visual  Leadership 
Council  will  have  lecturer  Julien 
Bryan  showing  his  film  on  Russia  at 
its  8:00  p.m.  meeting  at  Millburn 
H.S.  on  December  15. 

EXHIBITIONS 

“Early  New  Jersey  Furniture”  sur¬ 
veys  the  work  of  furniture  makers  in 
this  state  from  1695  to  1870.  About 
85  pieces  of  hand-made  furniture 
have  been  collected  for  the  three- 
month  exhibition  currently  at  the 
Newark  Museum. 

“Painting  and  Sculpture:  50  Years  of 
Collecting”  and  “Ancient  Art:  50 
Years  of  Collecting,”  featuring  major 
acquisitions  from  the  Museum’s  col¬ 
lections,  marks  the  beginning  of  50th 
anniversary  celebration  at  the  New¬ 
ark  Museum. 

“Paintings  and  Graphics  by  Geoffrey 
Hendricks”  will  be  on  exhibition  at 
the  Art  Department,  Douglass  Col¬ 
lege,  through  November  22. 

“Design  Today”,  a  display  of  con¬ 
temporary  furniture,  textiles,  ceram¬ 
ics,  and  lamps,  will  be  shown  at  the 


THEATER 

The  Queen’s  Theatre  Guild  of  Rut-  | 
gers  University  will  present  Molnar’s  ! 
“Liliom”  at  the  Little  Theater,  Doug¬ 
lass  College,  at  8:30  p.m.,  Novem¬ 
ber  11-15.  I 

“Wonderful  Town,”  the  Leonard 
Bernstein  musical  comedy  based  on  ' 
“My  Sister  Eileen,”  continues  at  the  j 
Paper  Mill  Playhouse,  Millburn. 
through  November  22. 

The  Players  of  Montclair  State  Col¬ 
lege  will  present  Eugene  O’Neill’s  ‘ 
“Ah!  Wilderness”  at  the  college’s  * 
Memorial  Auditorium  at  8:30  p.m.  \ 
on  November  20,  21,  and  22. 

! 

CONCERTS  I 

The  Vienna  Octet,  part  of  the  Rut¬ 
gers  University  concert  series,  will  be  I 
heard  in  Vorhees  Chapel,  Douglass 
College  (Admission  $1.50)  at  8:30 
p.m.  on  December  1. 

Paterson  State  College  will  hold  a 
madrigal  concert  on  8:30  p.m.  on 
December  6. 

The  Orchesis  Winter  Modern  Dance 

recital  will  be  given  at  7:30  and  8:15  | 

p.m.  at  the  Douglass  College  Student 
Center  Lounge  on  December  10. 

The  Winter  Synchronized  Swimming 
show  will  be  presented  by  the  Nereids 
at  7:15  p.m.  and  at  8:30  p.m.  at 
Jameson  Pool,  Douglass  College  on 

December  1 1  and  1 2. 

TELEVISION  PROGRAMS 
“Atomic  Age  Physics,”  a  nation¬ 
wide  television  course  designed  to 
raise  the  standards  of  physics  teach¬ 
ing,  is  being  presented  for  two  se¬ 
mesters  through  the  cooperation  of 
the  American  Association  of  Colleges 
for  Teacher  Education  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Co.  Teachers 
may  watch  the  before-school  broad¬ 
casts  from  6:30  to  7:00  a.m.,  Mon¬ 
day  to  Friday,  over  WRCA-TV. 
Channel  4,  New  York,  or  WRCV- 
TV,  Channel  3,  Philadelphia.  Main 
teacher  is  Dr.  Harvey  E.  White,  pro¬ 
fessor  and  vice-chairman  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  physics  at  the  University 
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ol  California  in  Berkeley.  Teachers, 
who  w'atch  regularly  and  attend  lab¬ 
oratory  classes,  are  obtaining  credit 
through  Rutgers  University,  Mont¬ 
clair  State  College,  Fairleigh  Dickin¬ 
son  University,  and  the  College  of 
Saint  Elizabeth.  The  series  will  last 
through  June  5. 

RADIO  PROGRAMS 

"What’s  the  Answer?” — weekly  pro¬ 
gram  on  schools  produced  by  NJEA 
and  the  N.J.  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers.  Soon-to-be-heard  top¬ 
ics  include: 

“Which  Is  Better — a  New  Jersey  or 

a  European  Education?”  . 

.  week  of  Nov.  9 

I 

“Why  Have  an  All-State  High  School 
I  Orchestra  and  Chorus?” — broadcast 
from  a  rehearsal  ....  week  of  Nov.  16 

I  "What  Should  You  Buy  Your  Child 
I  for  Christmas?” — the  teacher’s  point- 

I  of-view  on  presents  .  week  of 

I  Nov.  23 

"Should  Your  Child  Own  an  En¬ 
cyclopedia?” — answering  an  expen¬ 
sive  question  .  week  of  Nov.  30 

I 

j  “Not  by  Chance” — how  teachers  are 
prepared  in  N.J . week  of  Dec.  7 

“What  Do  They  Learn  During  Four 
Years  of  High  School  English?” — it 
is  not  the  same  for  all  .  .  .  week  of 

Dec.  14 

V«/CMC,  Wildwood  1230  Wed.,  10:05  p.m. 

WCRV,  Wethingfon  1580  Thurs.,  2:05  p.m. 

WCTC,  N.  Brunswick  1450  Sun.,  7:05  p.m. 

WFPG,  Atlantic  City  1450  Sun.,  10:05  p.m. 
WJLK,  Asbury  Park  1310  Thurs.,  8:05  p.m. 
WKDN,  Camden  800  Sun.,  5:05  p.m. 
WMTR,  Morristown  1250  Thurs.,  2:05  p.m. 
WNNJ,  Newton  1360  Sun.,  3:05  p.m. 
WPAT,  Paterson  930  4th  Sun.,  1 1 :30  p.m. 
WSNJ,  Bridgeton  1240  Thurs.,  7:30  p.m. 
WTTM,  Trenton  920  Tues.,  9:05  p.m. 
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RADIO  STATION  WTTM  each  week  beams 
the  NJEA-PTA  "What's  the  Answer?"  pro¬ 
gram  to  listeners  in  the  Mercer  County  area. 
WTTM  is  920  on  the  AM  dial. 


SPECIAL  TEACHERS  OFFICE:  30  W.  LAFAYEHE  ST..  TRENTON  8.  N.  J. 
Please  send  me  information  on  the  NJEA  Plan 


NAME . 

HOME  ADDRESS  . 

SCHOOL  SYSTEM 
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Fellow  Teachers 

.  .  .  Will  you  join  me  in 


Thanks 

...  to  the  local  and  county  association  otticers  for  the  high  level 
of  cooperation  they  gave  to  their  Executive  Committee  members  in  arranging  the 
details  of  the  Drive-Ins?  It  was  evident  that  the  local  folks  are  “minding  the  store,” 
and  that  is  good! 

Congratulations 

...  to  the  NJEA  Staff  and  the  NEA  representatives 
for  the  thorough  manner  in  which  the  extensive  work  of  our  professional  organiza¬ 
tions  was  presented?  We  have  cause  to  be  proud  and  grateful. 


High  Praise 

...  to  the  committee  which  set  up  the  Professional  Improve¬ 
ment  Conference  on  Discipline,  October  4th  in  Trenton. 

Wonder 

.  .  .  with  me,  that  we  do  so  much?  About  1,500  attended  the 
Drive-Ins;  2,000  were  at  the  Professional  Conference,  in  which  51  consultants  and 
speakers  helped  us  find  answers  to  a  few  of  our  problems. 

Determine 

.  .  .  with  me,  that  we  must  make  this  a  BEST  YEAR?  Our 
own  daily  example  of  our  high  purpose  is  our  chief  tool. 


Hopefully, 


Activities 


New  Brochure  Launches  Second  Stage 
Of  Campaigning  for  More  State  Aid 

Education  groups  putting  more  emphasis  on  need  for  a  broad 
general  state  tax  to  finance  $88,000,000  increase  in  support 


NJEA’s  campaign  for  increased 
state  school  aid  entered  its  second 
stage  this  month,  with  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  a  revised  four-page  brochure 
telling  why  “New  Jersey  Schools 
Need  More  State  School  Aid.”  The 
new  pamphlet  succeeds  the  earlier 
one  used  last  spring  to  launch  the 
state  aid  drive  (see  February  Re¬ 
view).  In  addition  to  NJEA,  the 
N.J.  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach¬ 
ers,  the  State  Federation  of  District 
Boards  of  Education,  and  the  N.J. 
School  Superintendents  Association 
I  are  distributing  the  brochures  to  the 
I  public. 

Emphasis  on  Taxes 
The  new  campaign  materials  put 
more  emphasis  on  the  need  for  a 
;  broad  general  State  tax  to  finance  the 
I  program.  Last  spring  A-53,  a  bill  to 
■  change  the  “foundation  program” 
from  $200  to  $300  per  pupil  and  to 
boost  minimum  aid  from  $50  to  $75 
per  pupil,  was  introduced  in  the  Leg¬ 
islature  by  Assemblymen  Hauser 
(D.,  Hudson)  and  Barkalow  (R., 
Monmouth).  A- 100,  a  companion 
measure,  also  introduced  by  Assem¬ 
blymen  Hauser  and  Barkalow,  would 
increase  the  amount  of  building  aid 
to  local  school  districts.  The  bills 
have  been  held  up  in  the  Assembly 
Appropriations  Committee  because 
of  lack  of  sufficient  state  revenue  to 
finance  the  plan. 

Costs  $88  Million 

1  The  total  cost  of  the  two  bills  is 
now  estimated  at  about  $88,000,000. 

Major  emphasis  in  the  new  bro¬ 
chure  goes  to  the  need  for  taking 
some  of  the  burden  off  local  property 
taxes  (now  paying  75%  of  the  school 
costs)  and  spreading  it  more  equita¬ 
bly  through  a  broader,  modem  sys¬ 
tem  of  state  taxation. 

Though  no  exact  tax  is  suggested, 
the  new  flier  graphically  points  out 


that  only  highly  agricultural  Nebras¬ 
ka,  oil-rich  Texas,  and  New  Jersey 
fail  to  use  either  a  sales  tax  or  a  per¬ 
sonal  income  tax  to  help  with  the 
necessary  costs  of  state  government. 
NJEA  has  been  on  record  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  as  favoring  either  a  cor¬ 
poration  income  tax,  a  personal 
income  tax,  or  a  sales  tax  (food  ex¬ 
empt)  for  increasing  state  school  aid. 
Need  Is  Critical 

Some  of  the  critical  factors  cited 
in  support  of  the  new  plan  are; 

•  Birth  rates  are  still  going  up; 
129,000  babies  were  born  in  1957, 
as  compared  with  98,000  in  1950. 

•  Last  year  New  Jersey  employed 
5,223  teachers  (about  one  in  every 
eight)  with  emergency  or  provisional 
certificates,  teaching  over  190,000 
pupils. 

•  School  building  has  not  kept  pace 
with  enrollments.  In  1954  only  25,- 
000  pupils  were  on  half-sessions;  by 
1957-58  there  were  53,000. 

•  In  1953,  23,000  pupils  were  taught 
in  substandard  classrooms  (base¬ 
ments,  temporary  buildings,  fire¬ 
houses,  etc).  By  1957-58  this  num¬ 
ber  had  risen  to  40,000. 


Second  Weekend  of  November 
Picked  for  '59  NJEA  Convention 
Think  ahead  to  a  year  from  now 
and  underscore  November  12,  13, 
and  14  on  your  1959  calendar.  That 
second  weekend  in  November  has 
been  set  as  the  date  for  your  next 
NJEA  Convention.  With  Veterans 
Day  coming  the  day  before  on  the 
1 1th.,  many  teachers  will  be  get¬ 
ting  a  head  start  on  their  trip  to  At¬ 
lantic  City  and  be  able  to  arrive  in 
the  Convention  city  on  the  day  be¬ 
fore.  But,  remember,  make  your 
hotel  reservations  early. 


Distinguished  Service  Award 
Goes  to  Hanover  Park  Board 

The  Beard  of  Education  of  the 
Hanover  Park  Regional  High  School 
has  been  honored  with  this  year’s 
NJEA  Award  for  Distinguished  Serv¬ 
ice  to  Education. 

The  award  recognized  the  Board’s 
defense  of  “freedom  to  teach”  last 
June,  when  an  English  teacher  in  its 
high  school  was  criticized  for  printing 
in  the  school  paper  three  student- 
written  articles  critical  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  bombing  of  Hiroshima.  The  As¬ 
sociation  praised  the  Board  for  the 
way  it  first  ascertained  all  the  perti¬ 
nent  facts,  and  then  upheld  the 
teacher’s  freedom  to  deal  with  con¬ 
troversial  issues. 

The  text  of  the  award  said  "the 
decision  reaffirmed  for  every  edu¬ 
cator  the  school’s  responsibility  for 
exploring  all  facets  of  debatable 
issues  and  for  challenging  students  to 
think  for  themselves.” 


Federal  Aid  of  $4.5  Billion 
To  Be  NEA  Goal  in  Congress 

Enactment  of  the  $4.5  billion 
Murray-Metcalf  bill,  designed  to 
build  more  schools  and  to  boost 
teachers  salaries  across  the  nation, 
will  be  the  major  NEA  legislative 
goal  in  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

The  NEA  Board  of  Directors  at  its 
fall  meeting  in  New  York  City  ap¬ 
proved  a  coordinated  drive  to  get 
Congressional  passage  for  this  major 
federal  support  program.  The  pro¬ 
posal  was  sidetracked  in  the  85th 
Congress  to  assure  enactment  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act — a 
law  including  student  loans,  fellow¬ 
ships,  and  general  strengthening  of 
guidance,  science,  mathematics,  and 
foreign  language  programs  in  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  schools. 

The  Murray-Metcalf  support  meas¬ 
ure  would  provide  for  federal  pay¬ 
ment  to  the  states  of  $25  for  each 
school-age  child  the  first  year,  rising 
to  $100  a  child  in  four  years. 
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Biggest  Meeting,  Yet 


School  Heads  Stress  Talented  Pupils,  Finances 


How  to  group  pupils,  how  to  teach 
foreign  languages  in  high  school  and 
challenge  the  abilities  of  talented 
high  school  girls,  and  how  to  assure 
the  financial  future  of  New  Jersey 
schools  were  prime  topics  at  the  an¬ 
nual  conference  of  New  Jersey  su¬ 
perintendents  of  schools  in  Atlantic 
City  in  late  September.  This  was  the 
13th  annual  conference  of  the  New 
Jersey  School  Superintendents  As¬ 
sociation,  and  the  biggest  yet,  with  a 
registration  of  329. 


Elect  New  President 


John  B.  Geissinger  of  Tenafly 
moved  into  the  presidency  of  the  or¬ 
ganization,  and  S.  N.  Ewan,  Jr., 
Westfield  superintendent,  was  chosen 
as  president-elect.  Other  new  officers 
are  James  C.  San- 
dilos  of  West 
Windsor  as  secre¬ 
tary  and  Frank  L. 
Donahue  of  Lower 
Camden  Regional 
as  treasurer. 

Dr.  James  B. 
Conant,  president 

John  Geissinger  gn^gritus  of  Har¬ 
vard  University,  speaking  at  the 
opening  dinner  of  the  conference,  af¬ 
firmed  his  faith  in  the  ability  of  the 
comprehensive  high  school  to  meet 
the  demands  of  American  youth.  He 
warned,  however,  that  many  high 
schools  appear  to  be  offering  less 
language  work  than  is  needed — “to 
my  mind  studying  a  foreign  language 
for  two  years  is  nearly  a  waste  of 
time” — and  that  bright  girls  are  often 
reluctant  to  take  science  and  math. 
He  urged  that  all  high  schools  have 
a  seven  or  eight  period  day,  so  that 
the  academically  able  student  might 
take  a  full  eighteen  academic  courses 
with  homework. 


Woodring  Urges  Grouping 

Paul  Woodring  of  the  Fund  for 
the  Advancement  of  Education 
sparked  a  lively  discussion  by  urging 
that  pupils  be  grouped  on  the  basis 
of  their  ability  in  the  particular  class 
subjects.  He  urged  “a  much  shorter 
list  of  course  offerings,  with  much 
more  adjustment  for  different  rates 
of  development  in  each  subject.”  He 
felt  this  would  be  valuable  not  only 
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for  the  gifted  but  for  the  average  and 
less  able  pupils.  Discussion  showed, 
however,  much  support  for  present 
grouping  methods. 

Speaking  for  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  Assistant  Commissioner 
Frank  B.  Stover  predicted  continu¬ 
ing  and  growing  problems  for  the 
schools  in  the  years  ahead,  with  one 
pupil  in  10  on  half-time  or  in  a  sub¬ 
standard  classroom  in  the  coming 
year.  He  stressed  the  need  for  addi¬ 
tional  state  school  aid  and  a  broader 
tax  base,  and  warned  school  districts 
not  to  depend  on  federal  aid.  He 
suggested  that  the  new  federal  aid 
law,  with  its  emphasis  on  science, 
mathematics,  guidance,  and  lan¬ 
guages,  while  many  students  face 
crowded  classrooms,  double  sessions, 
and  teachers  not  fully  certified,  might 
be  putting  an  expensive  roof  on  a 
poor  foundation. 

Predicts  Economic  Growth 

Solomon  J.  Flink  of  the  Rutgers- 
Newark  School  of  Business  Admin¬ 
istration  predicted  a  tremendous  ex¬ 
pansion  of  New  Jersey’s  economy  in 
the  near  future — “by  1975  a  popula¬ 
tion  30  per  cent  greater  than  in  1955 
and  an  income  more  than  twice  as 
large  as  in  1955  in  constant  dollars.” 
He  indicated,  however,  that  the 
state’s  obsolete  state-local  tax  struc¬ 
ture  could  be  a  road-block  to  such 
a  rosy  future. 

Out  of  a  series  of  conferences,  the 
superintendents  developed  a  “This 
We  Believe”  statement  stressing  the 
need  for  experimentation  and  re¬ 
search  in  identifying  the  talents  and 
needs  of  all  children,  strengthening 
guidance  programs,  the  importance 
of  keeping  science  and  mathematics 
in  focus  with  the  total  needs  of  hu¬ 
manity,  and  provision  for  financial 
needs.  They  endorsed  Dr.  Conant’s 
findings  regarding  the  comprehensive 
high  school,  and  urged  additional 
state  school  support  with  a  broader 
base  of  taxation. 

The  group  approved  legislative 
proposals  designed  to  end  dual  con¬ 
trol  in  New  Jersey  school  systems, 
including  one  which  would  make 
clear  that  the  superintendent  by  law 
shall  “supervise  and  direct”  all  school 
district  employees. 


Nominating  Committee  Will 
Meet  on  '59  Officer  Candidates 

The  NJEA  Nominating  committee 
will  meet  at  NJEA  Headquarters  on 
Thursday  evening,  January  8,  1959. 
The  terms  of  the  present  officers  of 
NJEA  expire  in  November,  1959. 

Under  the  NJEA  Constitution  and 
By-Laws,  the  Nominating  committee 
meets  in  January  of  the  years  in 
which  officers  are  to  be  elected.  At 
its  first  meeting  it  makes  proposals 
for  nominations  for  President,  Vice- 
President,  and  Treasurer.  Names  so 
proposed  will  be  announced  in  the 
Official  Publication.  The  Nominating 
Committee  then  meets  and  acts  upon 
the  proposed  names  and  no  others. 
It  may,  however,  nominate  a  previ¬ 
ously  named  candidate  for  an  office 
for  which  the  person  was  not  formerly 
a  candidate.  A  two-thirds  vote  of 
all  the  members  of  the  Nominating 
Committee  is  necessary  to  nominate. 
Nominations  so  made  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  April  issue  of  the 
Official  Publication  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  NJEA  Nominating  Commit¬ 
tee  consists  of  one  member  from  each 
county.  The  members  of  the  present 
committee  were  selected  in  the 
county  elections  last  May. 


Pension  Fund  Warns  of  Date 
For  Filing  Retirement  Forms 

The  Teachers’  Pension  and  An¬ 
nuity  Fund  has  called  the  attention 
of  teachers  to  rulings  on  filing  ap¬ 
plications  for  retirement.  These  ap¬ 
plications  must  be  filed  with  the  Pen¬ 
sion  Fund  at  least  30  days  prior  to 
the  date  on  which  the  teacher  de¬ 
sires  retirement  to  become  effective, 
and  should  be  filed,  if  possible,  60 
days  before.  Retirements  become  ef¬ 
fective  only  on  the  first  day  of  the 
month. 

The  Fund  notes  that  inquiries  con¬ 
cerning  possible  retirement  benefits 
should  be  made  at  least  six  months 
before  retirement  to  give  a  member 
ample  opportunity  to  review  quota¬ 
tions  on  benefits  and  options. 

The  rules  regarding  the  date  of 
filing  retirement  applications  are  im¬ 
portant,  since  some  teachers  who 
have  delayed  filing  have  lost  a 
month’s  benefits  as  a  result,  and  have 
thus  had  neither  earned  income  nor 
retirement  benefits. 
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Dreyfuss  Conferences  to  Study  Science  in  all  Districts 


The  first  of  a  series  of  conferences 
to  improve  the  science  teaching  in 
every  New  Jersey  school  is  being  held 
at  Trenton  State  College  on  Novem¬ 
ber  15.  The  meetings  will  seek  to 
develop  in  each  school  district  in  the 
State  a  “team”  with  a  clear  picture 
of  what  an  effective  science  program 
for  its  school  district  should  be. 

The  series  of  conferences  have 
been  made  possible  by  a  grant  from 
the  Dreyfuss  Foundation  of  $10,000 
toward  securing  outstanding  speakers 
and  consultants.  Both  NJEA  and  the 
State  Department  of  Education  are 
joining  with  the  Foundation  in  spon¬ 
soring  the  proect.  The  Dreyfuss 
Foundation  financed  a  workshop  for 
science  teachers  at  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity  last  summer,  and  is  also 
underwriting  programs  at  Trenton 
and  Montclair  State  Colleges  to  aid 
a  large  number  of  New  Jersey  science 
teachers  in  obtaining  Masters  de¬ 
grees. 

Teams  Meet  Twice 
The  science  conference  project 
sets  up  Saturday  meetings  at  Tren¬ 
ton,  Glassboro,  and  Jersey  City  State 

State  Report  Shows 
5-Year  School  Growth 


Colleges.  The  plan  calls  for  each 
school  district  in  the  state  to  send  a 
five-man  team.  Each  team  will  con¬ 
tain  a  board  member,  an  adminis¬ 
trator,  and  three  teachers — elemen¬ 
tary,  junior  high  school,  and  high 
school.  Consulting  with  the  experts 
provided  by  the  Foundation  and  with 
teams  from  similar  districts,  each 
team  is  expected  to  develop  plans  for 
a  complete  science  program  for  its 
own  schools.  Teams  will  be  assigned 
“home  work”  and  will  return  for  a 
second  all-day  conference  later  in  the 
year. 

To  Work  on  Content 

In  his  notice  inviting  school  dis¬ 
tricts  to  send  representatives.  Com¬ 
missioner  Frederick  M.  Raubinger 
indicated  that  the  teams  from  each 
district  will  work  toward  “determin¬ 
ing  the  content  of  the  complete 
school  science  program  and  methods 
of  securing  the  recommended  pro¬ 
gram.” 

Co-chairmen  of  the  committee 
planning  the  science  conferences  are 
Dr.  Allan  F.  Rosebrock,  director  of 
teacher  education  and  certification. 
State  Department  of  Education,  and 
Lewis  R.  Applegate,  NJEA  director 
of  public  relations. 


THE  NEA  CAMERAMAN  catches  Ralph  Kehs, 
NJEA  Legislative  Chairman,  in  a  pose  on 
the  steps  of  the  Capitol  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Mr.  Kehs,  an  elementary  principal  in  Scotch 
Plains,  is  the  subject  of  an  NEA  JOUR¬ 
NAL  photo  essay  on  the  teacher  as  an 
"Amateur  Lobbyist."  Mr.  Kehs,  well-known 
to  all  New  Jersey  Senators  and  Representa¬ 
tives  on  Capitol  Hill,  has  been  especially 
active  working  with  this  State's  two  repre¬ 
sentatives  on  the  House  Committee  on  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Labor,  Congressmen  Peter  Fre- 
linghuysen,  Jr.  and  Frank  Thompson,  Jr. 


WHAT  OTHER  STATES  ARE  DOING  .  .  . 


The  phenomenal  growth  in  New 
Jersey  education  in  recent  years  ap¬ 
pears  clearly  in  the  new  report  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  for 
1956-57. 

Among  the  spectacular  jumps  are 
a  22%  increase  in  pupils,  a  rise  in 
teachers  from  29,591  to  36,801;  an 
average  salary  increase  for  teachers 
of  just  over  $1,000,  an  increase, 
less  creditable,  in  the  number  of 
teachers  without  standard  certifi¬ 
cates.  some  $400,000,000  spent  for 
school  construction;  in  the  teachers 
college  field,  enrollment  increases 
from  2.800  students  in  ’53-’54  to 
more  than  5,600. 

The  report  predicts  that  school 
building  construction  during  the 
next  years  will  exceed  that  of  the 
10  just  passed.  It  reviews  the  need 
for  expanded  college  facilities,  and 
stresses  the  problems  of  the  State 
Department  in  operating  in  its  pres¬ 
ent  building  and  with  existing  sal¬ 
ary  scales. 


One  area  in  which  New  Jersey 
stands  just  about  average  among  the 
states  of  the  nation  is  the  amount  of 
state  dues  paid  by  teachers  to  their 
state  professional  associations.  This 
summer,  1 3  associations  increased 
their  dues.  Now,  teachers  in  22  states 
pay  dues  higher  than  the  $10.00 
paid  in  New  Jersey,  9  join  us  at  the 
$10.00  level,  and  17  are  below  that 
amount. 

Four  Western  states  have  pio¬ 
neered  the  development  of  unified 
dues  on  the  basis  of  a  percentage  of 
salary.  Idaho  teachers  pay  0.6%  of 
salary  for  local,  state,  and  NEA 
combined.  (For  example,  a  teacher 
earning  $6,(X)0  would  pay  total  dues 
of  $36.00.)  In  Montana  they  pay 
Vi%  plus  $5.00  on  a  unified  basis 
and  in  Nevada  and  Oregon.  Vi  %  on 
a  unified  basis.  Arizona  is  the  one 
other  state  with  unified  dues,  with  a 
straight  $24.00  for  all  three  profes¬ 
sional  organizations. 


California  with  state  dues  of 
$22.00,  Utah  with  $17.00,  and  Wash¬ 
ington  with  $16.(X)  round  out  the 
Western  group  to  keep  that  region 
as  the  top  dues-payers  in  the  nation. 

Mid-West  Also  High 
The  mid-west  contains  the  second 
area  of  high  dues  and  extremely  ac¬ 
tive  state  associations.  Here  are  Kan¬ 
sas  with  $7.00-$17.(X)  on  a  salary 
graduated  scale,  Nebraska  with 
$15.00,  Iowa  with  $5.(X)  for  the  first 
$999  and  $2.00  per  $  1 ,000  of  salary 
thereafter,  Minnesota  with  $15.00, 
Illinois  with  $5.00-$18.00,  Michigan 
with  $6.00-$15.00  plus  $1.00  for 
building  fund,  and  Indiana  with 
$15.00. 

Only  Connecticut,  which  this 
summer  increased  dues  from  $8.00 
to  $12.00,  has  so  far  passed  the 
$10.00  mark  among  the  Eastern 
states. 
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Two  Recent  Visitors  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
Report  What  They  Saw  .  . . 


INSIDE 

MOSCOW 

SCHOOLS 


In  polytedinical  School  No.  702,  a  New  Jersey  college  professor 
sees  centralized  direction,  rigid  grading,  prescribed  subject 
matter,  and  a  rigorous  work  schedule  devoted  to  the  Soviet  cause. 


Moscow,  not  Mars,  was  our  des¬ 
tination,  but  for  a  moment  we  had 
our  doubts. 

Having  flown  1,200  miles  from 
Denmark  to  Russia  in  just  two  hours, 
we  felt,  as  we  crossed  the  cold,  wind¬ 
swept  landing  held,  that  our  Russian 
passenger  jet  plane  had  landed  on 
another  planet.  It  looked  like  nothing 
we  had  ever  seen  before. 

Perhaps,  it  was  those  big  felt  hats 
pushed  down  close  to  their  eyes,  but 
most  of  the  men  standing  in  the 
waiting  room  looked  startlingly  sin- 

ABOUT  THE  AUTHOR  .  .  . 

Ruth  Kane,  together  with  33  others,  spent 
the  weeks  of  June  14-28  in  Russia  and 
Poland.  The  tour  part  of  a  comparative 
education  study,  was  made  under  the 
aegis  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  with  the  approval  of  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education. 


Ruth  Kane 

associate  professor  of  English 
Paterson  State  College 

ister.  Later,  we  learned  they  were 
just  another  plane  load  of  visitors 
like  ourselves  —  except  that  they 
were  good  Communists  from  the 
provinces  being  rewarded  with  a  va¬ 
cation  to  Moscow. 

Quick  Customs 

After  a  quick  and  surprisingly 
gracious  customs  inspection,  a  whin¬ 
ing  bus  took  off  with  all  34  of  us 
aboard.  A  ride  of  five  miles  brought 
us  in  view  of  the  Moscow  skyscrapers 
rising  up  behind  the  dark  pines  with 
which  the  flat  land  is  studded. 

We  were  lavishly  accommodated 
at  the  famous  Hotel  Metropole,  once 
in  Czarist  days  the  spy  center  of  all 
Europe.  Here,  in  the  midst  of  the 
finest  Victorian  splendor  which  the 
Russians  could  assemble,  we  were 
each  housed  in  a  suite  of  rooms.  This 
summer,  visiting  American  educators 


were  popular;  and  orders  called  for 
“the  red  carpet”  treatment. 

Outside  the  Metropwle  Hotel,  we 
had  our  first  look  at  the  Russian 
people.  They  wore  comparatively 
shoddy  clothing,  typical  in  style  of 
American  clothing  of  the  late  1930’s. 
The  women’s  faces  were  innocent  of 
make-up,  and  many  wore  their  hair 
straight  back  in  severe  knots.  (Later, 
we  found  there  were  exceptions.  The 
higher  up  a  woman  was  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession,  the  better  dressed  she 
was.  Even  such  “bourgeois  frivoli¬ 
ties”  as  costume  jewelry  and  make-up 
were  evident  on  women  in  the  upper 
echelons  of  the  Communist  party  or 
the  teaching  profession.) 

Both  men  and  women  broke  their 
stride  to  stare  at  us — more  precisely 
to  stare  at  our  feet.  Our  American- 
made  high  heeled  shoes  held  these 
Russians  fascinated. 

Stride  Past  and  Proudly 

These  Russians  stride  down  the 
street  as  fast  and  as  proudly  as  any¬ 
one  on  Madison  Avenue.  They  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  a  dynamic,  dedicated,  and 
determined  f)eople.  They  have  the 
look  of  rushing  somewhere  and  of 
tenaciously  striving  to  get  ahead. 

I  talked  to  many  Muscovites — un¬ 
fortunately  through  an  interpreter — 
and  they  all  held  an  unshakeable 
faith  in  the  destiny  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  They 
have  tasted  success  and  it  has  gone 
to  their  heads!  When  a  Russian  talks 
of  the  “Sputniks,”  or  a  new  five-year 
goal  achieved,  it  is  as  if  he  feels  he 
made  a  personal  contribution  to  it. 

To  See  the  Schools 

But,  it  was  the  schools  we  had 
come  to  see.  How  much  was  there 
in  all  of  the  reports  of  phenomenal 
educational  successes?  Our  visits  to 
school  No.  702  gave  some  answers. 

We  arrived  early  in  the  morning 
of  June  19.  The  school  year  would 
end  on  June  30,  and  final  exams  were 
the  activity  for  the  day.  This  was 
“physics”  week.  Everyone  who  takes 
physics,  meaning  all  those  in  grades 
seven  through  10,  was  scheduled  for 
an  oral  examination  in  front  of  his 
physics  teacher,  another  teacher  of 
physics  from  his  school,  and  a  super¬ 
visor  from  the  Moscow  Ministry  of 
Education. 

We  watched  a  15-year  old  boy 
volunteer  to  go  first.  He  came  in  from 
the  hall  and  started  by  picking  the 
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number  30.  This  meant  question  30  I 
from  the  list  prepared  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Ministry  of  Education.  He  cov¬ 
ered  the  blackboard  with  mathemati¬ 
cal  computations,  pulled  down  a 
chart,  picked  up  the  pointer,  and 
proceeded  to  make  a  thorough  ex¬ 
planation.  Those  in  our  group  who 
knew  their  physics  commented  that 
he  “distinguished  himself  by  his  pres-  I 
entation  and  knowledge.”  , 

School  1$  Coed 

There  were  981  boys  and  girls — 
it  was  coeducational — in  school  No. 
702.  There  were  26  classes  but  48 
teachers.  The  children  ranged  in  age 
from  seven  to  17  in  10  different 
grades.  Of  every  hundred  students 
who  entered  the  school,  80  to  90  will 
finish  the  full  10  years.  The  others 
will  go  only  as  far  as  the  seventh 
grade  and  then  will  be  sent  to  techni¬ 
cal  schools  or  to  factories.  No  one 
talks  much  about  these  “drop  outs,” 
for  the  emphasis  is  on  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  academically  successful. 

School  No.  702  is  a  “polytechnical 
school.”  This  means  that  the  biggest 
part  of  the  children’s  time  is  devoted 
to  the  practical  aspects  of  the  subject. 
For  example,  10  hours  a  week  are 
given  over  to  the  study  of  biology. 
Five  of  these  are  spent  in  field  or  I 
experimental  work. 

Fifth  and  sixth  grade  boys  spend 
two  to  four  hours  a  day  in  workshops 
learning  how  to  repair  clocks,  locks, 
and  other  mechanical  gadgets.  Ninth 
and  tenth  grade  boys  construct  a  car. 
The  fifth  and  sixth  grade  girls  spend 
two  to  four  hours  a  day  in  embroidery 
and  sewing.  When  they  come  to  the 
ninth  and  tenth  grades,  the  girls  have 
their  choice.  They,  too,  can  build  a 
car  or  become  more  proficient  in  em¬ 
broidery.  Most  of  the  parents  of  these 
students  in  school  No.  702  are  con¬ 
struction  workers. 

English  Is  Popular 

Despite  this  emphasis  on  practical 
subjects,  both  German  and  English 
are  taught;  every  student  must  study 
one  of  them.  Popular  choice — made 
by  the  parents — has  led  to  the  ratio 
of  12  classes  in  English  to  one  in 
German.  Foreign  language  instruc¬ 
tion  in  this  particular  school  begins 
in  the  first  grade  and  is  given  ateut 
three  hours  a  week. 

The  teachers  in  school  No.  702 
appeared  to  be  extremely  dedicated 
and  certainly  hard-working.  They 
(continued  on  page  142) 


In  secondary  School  No.  35,  a  New  Jersey  newspopermon  finds 
practical  training  and  an  extensive  program  of  math  and  science 
courses  producing  a  new  generation  of  technical  specialists. 


by  Joe  Grossman 

newspaper  correspondent 
Atlantic  City 


URING  a  one-month  trip  which 
took  me  to  five  Iron  Curtain  capitals, 
I  had  an  opptirtunity  to  observe  the 
secondary  school  system  in  Moscow, 
Accompanied  by  my  pretty  24-year- 
old  interpreter,  Mila  Fomichova,  I 
spent  an  entire  day  in  Secondary 
School  35  in  the  Frunzesky  District. 

Secondary  School  35  is  a  red-brick 
six-story  building.  On  its  gates  is  the 
painted  legend,  “Glory  to  Labor  and 
Peace.” 

I  spent  the  day  with  the  school’s 
gracious,  motherly  director,  Mrs. 
Timofeeve  Zoyapavlovne,  who  showed 
me  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the 
crowded  building. 

In  her  small,  comfortable  ofiice, 
filled  with  plants  presented  by  “my 
children”  and  busts  of  Lenin,  also 
carved  by  her  charges,  Mrs.  Z.  de¬ 
scribed  the  secondary  educational 
system  before  taking  us  on  a  tour  of 
her  domain. 

At  this  school,  Mrs.  Z.  super¬ 
vises  the  education  of  1,075  young¬ 
sters.  It  is  one  of  25  district  second¬ 
ary  schools  in  Moscow  and,  like  most 
others,  it  has  30  classrooms  on  its 
six  floors.  These  include  machine 
shops,  an  auditorium  and  a  surpris¬ 
ingly  small  gymnasium.  The  library 
is  a  converted  classroom. 

In  June,  1957,  Secondary  School 
35  graduated  60  students  from  the 
10th  grade.  Of  these,  15  went  into 
institutes  of  higher  learning,  27  into 
technical  schools,  and  the  remainder 
into  the  labor  corps.  This  June  a 
like  number  is  expected  to  receive 
diplomas,  the  director  said. 

All  the  first  through  fourth  grades 
attend  classes  in  the  mornings,  from 
8:15  until  1 2 : 30.  There  is  an  inter¬ 
mission  during  which  they  eat  sand¬ 
wiches  and  drink  tea  brought  from 
home  at  their  desks. 


ABOUT  THE  AUTHOR  .  .  . 

Joe  Grossman,  during  a  tour  of  five  Iron 
Curtain  capitals  last  winter,  spent  two 
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Upper  grades,  fifth  through  10th, 
are  divided.  Some  keep  the  same 
schedule  as  the  younger  ones.  Those 
who  attend  afternoon  sessions  begin 
at  1:15  and  finish  at  5  p.m. 

Every  morning  at  8:15,  the  stu¬ 
dent  body  gathers  in  the  tiny  gym¬ 
nasium  for  15  minutes  of  calisthenics. 
The  afternoon  shift  gets  its  exercise 
from  1:15  to  1:30.  Then  formal 
classes  begin,  with  each  period  last¬ 
ing  45  minutes. 

First  to  fourth  graders  spend  their 
entire  school  day  in  one  classroom — 
except  when  they  march  through  the 
halls  to  wash  up  for  their  mid-day 
snack,  or  go  to  the  auditorium  for 
their  weekly  dancing  lesson.  Fifth 
through  10th  graders  use  the  “cabi¬ 
net”  or  laboratory  system,  Mrs.  Z. 
explained.  They  go  from  room  to 
room  for  different  courses. 

Only  a  Club  Room 

There  is  no  teachers’  rest  room, 
but  one  small  chamber  which  might 
have  served  such  a  function  is  the 
club  room  of  the  Pioneers — a  Com¬ 
munist  organization  for  youngsters. 
Its  members  are  easily  distinguished 
by  the  red  neckerchiefs  they  wear  in 
school  and  out. 

All  students,  and  even  the  teachers, 
dress  uniformly — black  suits  for  the 
boys  and  black  dresses  with  white 
collars  for  the  girls  and  teachers.  The 
girl  students  all  wear  pigtails,  usually 
tied  up  behind  their  heads.  All  in¬ 
structors  in  Secondary  School  35, 
except  the  carpentry  and  machine 
shop  teachers,  are  women. 

In  the  first  through  fourth  grades, 
“monitors”  are  selected  in  each  class. 
The  boy  and  girl  chosen  for  this  honor 
are  given  red  armbands  to  show  their 
authority.  They  wash  the  black¬ 
boards,  hold  open  doors  when  the 
classes  move,  and  check  attendance 
for  the  teacher  each  day. 

In  the  lower  grades  there  is  also 
a  little  girl  chosen  in  each  class  to 
inspect  fingernails,  faces  and  necks 
for  cleanliness  each  morning.  She 
(continued  on  page  146) 
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The  U.S.  Pipe  and  Foundry  Co.  is  helping 
its  community’s  young  people  sample  the 
complexity  of  engineering  and  research. 


Burlington  Gets 

Its  Students 

Out  and  Into  Science 


which  can  weigh  a  sample  accurately 
to  one  ten  thousandth  of  a  gram. 
They  also  observe  and  take  part  in 
procedures  to  ascertain  the  actual 
percent  of  carbon  in  a  piece  of  cast 
iron  or  steel.  They  do  the  same  for 
the  elements  silicon,  sulphur,  and 
department  of  the  company.  The  others.  They  get  a  good  understand- 
students  spend  a  double  class  period  ing  of  the  organization  of  the  whole 
each  month  in  the  laboratories  of  research  department  and  the  part 
technicians  and  engineers  learning  each  laboratory  plays  in  the  develop- 
the  practical  side  of  science.  ment  of  new  and  better  products. 

They  are  able  to  do  this  through  con¬ 
tinued  study  periods  for  two  years, 
first  as  physics  students  and  then  as 
members  of  the  senior  chemistry 
classes. 

Report  to  Classmates 
These  students  miss  one  school 
chemistry  class  and  sometimes  one 
other  class  each  time  they  go  into  the 
“field.”  They  are  held  responsible 
for  work  “missed”;  and,  furthermore. 


by  George  R.  Herman 

chairman  of  the  science  department 
Burlington  Senior  H.  S. 


II  RECENT  Study  of  Burlington  Senior 
H.  S.  graduates  indicates  that  many 
who  had  shown  interest  and  ability 
in  science  before  graduation  are  do¬ 
ing  well  on  the  college  level.  The  ac¬ 
complishments  of  these  students  is 
due,  of  course,  to  their  interests, 
abilities,  and  application.  However, 
their  participation  in  the  United 
States  Pipe  and  Foundry  Company 
Field  Study  Plan  probably  played  a 
large  part  in  their  high  school  de¬ 
velopment. 

This  plan,  now  in  its  third  year, 
enables  outstanding  students  of  the 
physics  and  chemistry  classes  to 
study  with  the  men  of  the  research 


Teachers  Confer 

The  science  teachers  involved  go 
to  the  research  department  each 
month  for  conferences  with  their  “as¬ 
sociate  teachers.”  These  conferences 
afford  opportunity  to  make  plans  for 
the  student  study  periods  and  to 
“follow  up”  these  periods  afterward. 
The  school  teachers  are  mindful  of 
their  responsibilities  as  educators 
and  the  men  of  the  research  depart- 


THE  ORGANIZERS  for  the  program, 
George  Merman,  high  school  science 
department  head,  and  Carleton  Gasicill, 
chief  chemist  at  U.  S.  Pipe  and  Foundry 
Co.,  inspect  the  carbon  determination 
apparatus  at  the  firm's  laboratory. 


A  U.  S.  PIPE  and  Foundry  Co.  chemist,  Paul 
Conley,  shows  two  Burlington  H.S.  students 
how  to  determine  the  strength  of  an  un¬ 
known  liquid  by  comparing  it  with  that  of 
a  known  liquid  in  a  titration  testing  exper¬ 
iment. 


THE  ROCKWELL  HARDNESS  TEST  is  dem¬ 
onstrated  to  students  at  the  U.  S.  Pipe  and 
Foundry  Co.'s  laboratories.  Hitting  a  hard 
material  with  a  predetermined  force  makes 
a  mca:urctble  dent  for  obtaining  metal 
hardness  data. 


they  must  report  to  their  classmates 
about  their  experiences  in  the  re¬ 
search  department. 

The  selection  of  these  students  is 
done  very  carefully.  The  juniors  in 
the  physics  classes  are  observed 
closely  by  their  instructor  during 
September.  Cumulative  records  in 
the  guidance  office  are  used  to  get 
information  on  past  fjerformance. 
The  principal  and  teachers  of  the 
faculty  may  help  in  this  selection. 
Ability,  performance,  and  a  real  in¬ 
terest  in  a  science  career  must  be 
demonstrated.  Finally,  near  the  end 
of  September,  the  six  chosen  are  in¬ 
formed.  These  six,  if  their  records 
continue  to  be  high,  will  be  “U.  S. 
Pif)ers”  for  two  years.  So  far,  only 
one  substitution  has  been  made  be¬ 
cause  of  poor  performance.  There 
are  always  students  eager  to  partici¬ 
pate  if  someone  fails  to  make  good. 

Summarize  in  May 

During  May  of  each  year  a  sum¬ 
mation  meeting  is  held  in  the  library 
of  the  research  department.  This 
meeting  is  the  “pay  off"  of  the  pro-  j 
gram.  The  students  take  over  and  | 
report  on  the  outstanding  things  they  I 
have  experienced  during  the  year,  j 
The  school  administrators,  physics  | 
and  chemistry  instructors,  the  re¬ 
search  technicians  and  engineers, 
along  with  the  director  of  research 
with  his  assistant  all  listen.  Occa¬ 
sionally  they  may  question  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  reference  to  the  reports.  A  | 
round  table  discussion  follows  and  j 
student  recommendations  for  im¬ 
provement  of  the  plan  are  freely  dis¬ 
cussed.  Such  suggestions  as  the  tak¬ 
ing  of  pictures,  more  student  par¬ 
ticipation  in  testing,  and  changing 
the  sequence  of  the  monthly  sched¬ 
ule  have  been  followed. 

An  exact  measure  of  the  outcome 
of  this  plan  is  impossible.  There  is 
great  proof  that  the  plan  has  enriched 
the  study  of  science  for  both  the 
participating  groups  and  their  class¬ 
mates. 

Adds  to  Materials 

The  science  department  has  also 
enriched  its  supply  of  teaching  ma¬ 
terials  with  many  charts,  diagrams, 
metal  samples,  microscopic  pictures 
of  metal  structure,  spectrographic 
analysis  plates  and  36  colored  slides 
with  descriptive  literature.  These 
(continued  on  page  153) 
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Color  on  the  walls,  color  in  books-now  color  in  pencils 
is  having  its  beneficial  effect  on  popils’  performance. 

Color  in  New  Places 


by  Dr.  Lenore  Vaughn-Eames  and  Dr.  David  G.  Scanlon 

director  of  the  Graduate  program  professor  of  comparative  education 
Newark  State  College  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 


Everywhere  you  look  these  days 
you  find  you  are  being  urged  to 
use  color.  Color  in  our  homes,  color 
on  the  patio,  new  color  for  the  car, 
and  of  course,  all  shades  of  color 
for  ourselves,  depending  on  our  per¬ 
sonalities.  Color  has  been  found  to 
be  both  exciting  and  soothing,  and 
whether  we  are  children,  teenagers 
or  adults,  we  respond  to  it. 

Last  year,  the  Eagle  Pencil  Com¬ 
pany  projected  an  experiment  in 
the  Bloomfield  public  schools  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  or  not  there  could 
be  any  difference  detected  in  the 
work  of  children  at  different  age 
levels  if  color  pencils  were  used 
freely  instead  of  regular  lead  pen¬ 
cils.  It  was  all  planned  carefully  by 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Eagle 
Pencil  Company  and  the  adminis¬ 
trative  staff  and  teachers  in  three  of 
the  schools  in  Bloomfield. 

Pencils  All  His  Own 
In  the  third,  fourth  and  sixth 
grade,  3S0  children,  each  armed 
with  a  box  of  color  pencils  all  his 
own,  were  used  in  the  experiment. 
Control  groups  were  set  up  at  each 
level,  using  regular  lead  pencils.  (It 
was  hard  to  wait,  but  they  got  their 
color  pencils  after  the  experiment 
I  was  over!)  Each  class  level  was  se- 
j  lected  for  a  particular  reason, — the 
!  third  grade  to  check  the  effect  on 
I  writing  during  the  change  from 
manuscript  to  cursive,  the  fourth 
for  the  continuing  effect  and  de¬ 
velopment,  and  the  sixth  for  the 
effect  on  creative  work. 

^  Each  child  was  allowed  complete 
I  freedom,  as  far  as  possible,  in  se¬ 
lecting  the  colors  he  would  use 
'  from  his  box  of  seven  pencils.  The 


colors  were  blue  violet,  indigo  blue, 
orange,  green,  purple,  lavender,  car¬ 
mine  red.  Each  child  kept  a  record 
on  a  chart  of  the  color  of  the  pencil 
he  was  using  each  time  he  used  a 
different  color,  and  some  of  the 
charts  rivaled  the  beauty  of  Joseph’s 
coat!  The  children  were  quite  sur¬ 
prising  in  their  interest,  and  in  some 
of  their  selections.  In  fact,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  charts,  they  picked  up 
those  pencils  over  7,000  times,  and 
revealed,  thereby,  some  very  inter¬ 
esting  facts.  It  was  found  that: 

• — Alt  colors  were  used  by  all  ages  of 
children  throughout  the  experiment. 

• — The  blues,  red,  violet  and  purple 
were  favorites  with  all  age  levels, 
with  purple  and  violet  having  a  pos¬ 
sible  edge  in  the  sixth  grade. 

•  — Orange  was  the  least  popular  color. 

(Children  complained  you  couldn’t 
see  it.) 

• — Blue  was  the  most  popular.  It  re¬ 
tained  its  popularity  on  all  grade 
levels. 

•  — Violet  and  purple  increased  in  popu¬ 

larity  from  the  third  through  the 
sixth  grade. 

•  — Green  was  apparently  a  stable  choice 

on  all  grade  levels. 

• — Red  was  a  constant  favorite,  rang¬ 
ing  from  16%  in  one  class  to  30% 
in  another,  with  the  average  about 
23%. 

• — Interest  in  use  of  color  in  variety 
continued  throughout  the  period  of 
the  experiment. 

It  was  thought  that  many  children 
would  get  tired  of  variety  and  decide 
to  settle  down  to  one  color,  but  that 
proved  true  of  only  35  children  out 
of  a  total  of  309. 

Aside  from  the  reaction  to  color 
itself  was  the  important  one  of  color- 
effect  on  academic  achievement.  We 
watched  carefully,  and  kept  all  the 
papers,  (8,500  of  them),  so  that 
(continued  on  page  139) 
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"Discipline''  in  a  Fast-Changing  World 


LUNCH  TIME  proves  a  popular  moment  for  spontaneous  arguments  over  the  points  raised  by  speakers  and  other  participants  in  group  meet¬ 
ings.  The  prominence  of  opposing  viewpoints  showed  that  "discipline"  is  still  one  of  the  most  controversial  topics  wherever  educators  gather. 


NJEA’s  professional  improvement  conference  emphasizes  the  need  for 
a  more  concrete  and  realistic  approach  to  improving  pupil  behavior. 


C  LOSE  TO  2,000  New  Jersey  teachers 
are  handling  their  classrooms  with  a 
bit  more  confidence  after  a  success¬ 
ful  day  of  concentration  on  “Dis¬ 
cipline”  at  the  1958  NJEA  Profes¬ 
sional  Improvement  Conference.  A 
general  meeting,  two  sessions  for  sec¬ 
ondary  and  elementary  teachers,  and 
54  small  discussion  groups  provided 
a  full  agenda  of  speakers,  consult¬ 
ants,  and  discussion  opportunities. 
The  day-long  conference  was  held  at 
the  Central  High  School  in  Trenton 
on  October  4. 

Discipline  Is  Needed 

Keynoting  the  meeting  at  the 
opening  session,  Dr.  James  L.  Hymes 
stated  that  teachers  and  the  public 
generally  agree  that  discipline  is  es¬ 
sential  if  our  children  are  to  be  well- 
behaved  citizens  in  the  future  and  if 
they  are  to  be  happy  adusted  young¬ 
sters  today.  “Good  discipline  helps 


children,”  he  said.  “It  is  needed  in 
our  way  of  living  and  youngsters 
need  it  themselves.  The  undisciplined 
child  looks  free  but  appearances  are 
deceiving — he  is  never  happy.”  Dr. 
Hymes  is  chairman  of  the  childhood 
education  department  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Maryland. 

Dr.  Hymes  commended  teachers 
for  getting  away  from  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  single  approach  when  “if  a 
child  was  bad,  we  punished  him;  and 
to  keep  him  from  being  bad,  we 
threatened  to  punish  him.” 

“Discipline  is  a  prescription  job — 
it  cannot  be  achieved  with  any  patent 
medicine,”  Dr.  Hymes  continued. 
“Punishment  has  its  place  but  it  is 
not  the  cure-all.  More  than  a  strong 
right  arm  a  teacher  today  needs  a 
puzzling  brain,  a  searching  heart,  a 
sensitive  keen  knowledge  of  the  hu¬ 
man  and  what  makes  him  tick,”  he 
said. 


Right:  Dr.  James 
L.  Hymes  sug¬ 
gested  that  teach¬ 
ers  approach  dis¬ 
cipline  with  the 
same  individual 
interest  as  a 
physician  would 
view  a  patient. 
Center:  Dr.  Wil¬ 
bur  A.  Yauch 
asks  top  priority 
for  intellectual 
activities. 


High  school  teachers,  listening  to 
Dr.  Wilbur  A.  Yauch  and  Dr,  Wil 
liam  C.  Kvaraceus,  heard  “vagueness 
in  education”  take  a  thorough  scold 
ing.  Dr.  Yauch  is  associate  dean  of 
instruction  at  Northern  Illinois  Uni 
versity  and  Dr.  Kvaraceus  is  director 
of  the  NEA  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Project. 

Cautioning  educators  against  ea 
gerly  trying  to  fill  all  social  vacuums. 
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Professor  Yauch  suggested  that  the 
school  not  attempt  to  be  all  things 
to  all  men.  He  said,  “put  first  things 
first,  intellectual  activities  ahead  of 
baby-sitting.”  The  school  itself  should 
be  clear  on  what  society  expects  it 
to  do,”  he  said.  “It  must  decide 
whether  it  has  a  custodial  function 
simply  taking  care  of  children,  and  if 
it  does,  how  far  up  the  educational 
ladder  this  extends.” 

Functions  Delegated 
“Parents  tend  to  delegate  to  the 
school  some  of  their  basic  parental 
functions  such  as  sex  education,  the 
teaching  of  moral  and  spiritual  val¬ 
ues,  home  and  manual  arts,”  Profes¬ 
sor  Yauch  charged,  “and  the  schools 
tend  to  accept  these  functions  and 
even  encourage  such  delegation.”  He 
also  noted  that  TV,  movies,  and 
comics  compete  successfully  with 
school  and  home  duties  for  the  child’s 
attention,  pointing  out  that  many 
children  spend  as  much  time  viewing 
television  as  they  spend  in  school. 

Dr.  Kvaraceus  accused  educators 
of  being  too  vague  on  what  is  ex¬ 
pected  of  its  younger  generation. 
“The  comfortable  vagary  of  develop¬ 
ing  healthy  and  good  citizens  of  a 
democracy  is  not  an  adequate  goal,” 
he  said.  “It  is  issues  basic  to  our 
American  way  of  life  that  will  help 
describe  the  kinds  of  persons  we  want 
and  will  need  in  our  fast-changing 
world.” 

The  high  school.  Dr.  Kvaraceus 


IN  PICKING  groups 
for  discussion,  almost 
200  elementary  teach¬ 
ers  converged  on  Group 
12,  "Successful  Disci¬ 
pline  Practices  and 
Techniques."  Many 
teachers  offered  to  re¬ 
count  individual  cases 
from  their  own  experi¬ 
ences  with  suggestions 
of  methods  they  had 
found  successful.  In 
other  small  groups 
teachers  discussed  the 
legal  aspects  of  disci¬ 
pline,  role  of  the  home, 
role  of  guidance  and 
the  psychologist,  class 
room  organization, 
dress  and  manners, 
community  agencies 
and  support,  and  han¬ 
dling  behavior  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  gifted  and 
handicapped. 


resentment  to  overt  aggression  in  the 
delinquency  pattern.” 

Entrance  Rules  Praised 
Dr.  Francis  L.  Ilg,  speaking  at  the 
general  meeting  of  elementary  teach¬ 
ers,  congratulated  New  Jersey  on  the 
ways  its  boards  of  education  try  to 
prevent  children  from  starting  school 
too  young.  Dr.  Ilg  is  director  of  the 
Gessell  Institute  of  Child  Develop¬ 
ment. 

The  effect  of  such  admission  age 


child  is  in  a  situation  where  he  can 
succeed.  We  need  to  find  out  much 
more  than  we  usually  know  about  the 
development  age  of  a  child  and  where 
he  really  belongs  in  schtwl.  This,” 
she  said,  “is  better  than  keeping  him 
back  later,” 

Boredom  and  Fatigue  Cited 
In  the  second  part  of  the  session 
for  elementary  teachers.  Dr.  Alice  M. 
Meeker,  chairman  of  the  education 
department  at  Paterson  State  College, 


Left:  Dr.  William  C. 
Kvaraceus  said  skirting 
basic  real  life  problems 
has  let  adolescents 
think  school  is  "stale." 
Right:  Dr.  Frances  L. 
Ilg  and  Dr.  Alice  M. 
Meeker,  meet  on  the 
speaksrs  platform  at 
the  session  for  elemen¬ 
tary  teachers.  Dr.  Ilg 
stressed  the  develop¬ 
ment  problems  of  pri¬ 
mary  grade  children. 


said,  carefully  skirts  many  basic  real 
life  problems.  He  cited  race  rela¬ 
tions,  alcoholism,  materialism,  reli¬ 
gion,  politics,  collectivism,  and  con¬ 
sumer  competencies  as  controversial 
issues  around  which  the  schools  de¬ 
tour.  This  involves  the  learner,  he 
concluded,  “in  a  type  of  artificially 
contrived  busy-work  and  shadow- 
boxing  that  either  lulls  the  adolescent 
into  a  stupor  or  drives  him  in  his 


policies  is  to  prevent  a  child  from 
entering  first  grade  unless  he  is  at 
least  six  years  old  by  October  1 ,  Dr. 
Ilg  said.  “It  is  possible,  of  course, 
for  a  November  child  to  do  the  work 
of  the  first  grade,”  Dr.  Ilg  said,  “but 
too  often  we  see  children  limping 
through  the  grades  when  they  should 
be  skipping.” 

According  to  Dr.  Ilg,  “Many  dis¬ 
cipline  problems  disapp»ear  when  a 


warned  that  boredom  and  fatigue 
were  the  major  causes  of  discipline 
problems.  She  applied  this  to  both 
teachers  and  pupils.  “Look  at  your¬ 
self  when  the  going  gets  rough,”  she 
told  them.  “There  is  no  substitute 
for  adequate  planning  that  fills  the 
day’s  program  with  interesting  work; 
and  there  is  no  substitute  for  a 
teacher  with  a  sense  of  humor  and 
sufficient  sleep  the  night  before.” 
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Living  in  what  looks  like  rural  surroundings,  but  with 
customs  and  mores  of  an  urban  society,  Southern  New 
Jersey  is  discovering  a  delinquency  problem  all  its  own. 


I  N  A  typical  consolidated  school  in 
Cape  May  county,  a  teacher  asked 
the  pupils  about  other  schools.  Two 
of  them  had  attended  seven  other 
schools;  one  had  attended  six;  five 
had  attended  four  other  schools;  20 
had  attended  three;  49,  two;  and  1 35 
had  attended  one  other  school.  Just 
under  one-third  of  the  entire  enroll¬ 
ment  in  that  school  had  attended 
other  schools.  There  were  pupils  from 
Washington,  Arizona,  Texas,  Florida, 
and  Maine,  not  to  mention  57  pupils 
from  Pennsylvania.  Many  of  these 
migrants  came  from  urban  centers 
into  rural  surroundings. 

Much  of  what  was  formerly  known 
as  rural  New  Jersey  is  now  an  area- 
in-transition.  In  a  decade  we  have 


gate,  rather  than  by  genetic  increase. 
Many  families  who  have  lived  in  the 
houses  of  their  ancestors  are  under¬ 
standably  dazed  when  they  find  them¬ 
selves  surrounded  and  sometimes 
overwhelmed  by  those  who  are  for¬ 
eign  to  their  traditions.  Large  regions 
are  becoming  a  combination  of  rural 
and  urban  modes  —  we  call  them 
rurban — because  people  are  living  in 
what  look  like  rural  surroundings  | 
but  with  folkways  and  mores  of  an 
urban  society.  Rural  folk  can  look  j 
out  to  one  side  and  see  the  glitter  of 
pleasure  resorts,  and  if  they  glance 
the  other  way  they  see  encroaching 
urbanism  and  industrialization.  Be¬ 
cause  change  is  frustrating  almost  in 
direct  ratio  to  its  speed.  South  Jersey 
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The  Rurban  Delinquent 


by  Samuel  E.  Witchell 

Glassboro  State  College* 


*Some  years  ago  Professor 
Witchell  wrote  for  the 
Review,  "Go  South — 

Young  Man”  in  which  he 
discussed  the  rapid  growth 
and  expansion  of  South 
Jersey.  His  predictions  have 
come  true,  but  sudden  growth 
has  brought  serious  problems. 
In  testimony  last  year  before 
the  Governors’  Commission 
on  Youth,  when  it  considered 
delinquency  among  rural 
youth.  Professor  Witchell 
discussed  some  of  rural 
South  Jersey’s  new  problems. 
This  article  is  adapted  from 
that  testimony. 


begun  a  transformation  which  will 
doubtless  continue  to  gather  momen¬ 
tum  in  geometric  ratio  until  1960 
when,  it  is  confidently  predicted  by 
analysts,  it  may  be  the  most  rapidly 
growing  region  of  the  country.  South¬ 
ern  New  Jersey  is  pointed  to  by  its 
planners  today  as  “three  thousand 
square  miles  of  opportunity.”  We 
can  just  as  accurately  designate  it  a 
real  danger  spot  in  the  field  of  de¬ 
linquency  and  crime — just  because 
of  the  vast  changes  being  and  about 
to  be  made. 


Towns  Grow  Rapidly 


Towns  exist  where  only  open  fields 
were  the  scenes  of  the  plowman  a 
few  years  ago.  Towns  have  burst 
their  seams  in  growing  into  larger 
urban  areas.  Urban  centers  have 
become  the  core  of  rapidly  growing 
suburban  communities.  Populations 
have  jumped  enormously  by  congre- 


is  full  of  a  mixture  of  eager  anticipa¬ 
tion,  fear  of  alteration,  and  bewilder¬ 
ment. 

Our  population  has  become  dis¬ 
proportionately  mobile.  Ethnocen- 
trism  is  beginning  to  break  down — 
but  it  does  not  give  up  the  ghost  with¬ 
out  a  struggle.  In  1950  we  found  that 
one  child  in  each  eight  gave  an  ad¬ 
dress  different  from  the  one  given  in 
1949.  By  1960,  the  ratio  of  per¬ 
manence  to  mobility  will  be  dra¬ 
matically  altered.  Some  communi¬ 
ties  (because  of  new  developments) 
will  have  almost  100%  new  ad¬ 
dresses  from  previous  years. 

Mobility  always  contributes  to  the 
complex  problem  of  social  adjust¬ 
ment.  There  are  two  types — hori¬ 
zontal  (movement  from  place  to 
place)  and  vertical  (social  movement 
up  or  down  the  social  ladder  of 
status).  The  new  stock  in  a  com¬ 
munity,  rural  or  urban,  must  struggle 
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for  status  and  prestige.  Often  the 
mere  moving  from  town  to  country, 
or  from  farm  to  town,  or  from  one 
town  to  another,  means  moving  up 
and  down  the  social  ladder. 

The  mobile  child  is  apt  to  suffer 
from  one  of  the  serious  diseases  of 
our  day — rootlessness.  If  you  look 
back  up>on  life  in  a  town  or  country¬ 
side  where  you  were  bom  and  where 
your  people  had  lived  for  genera¬ 
tions,  you  know  the  comforting  value 
of  having  roots.  The  mobile  child 
does  not  enjoy  that  value,  and  the 
lack  of  roots  impinges  upon  his  basic 
need  for  security. 

Mobile  Child  Is  Unwanted 
The  mobile  child,  all-too-often,  is 
unwanted.  He  is  a  problem  to  the 
classroom.  He  is  a  problem  to  his 
neighbors.  Frequently  he  senses  that 
he  is  a  problem  and  is  not  welcomed. 
No  greater  tragedy  or  shock  can  be 
suffered  by  a  child  than  to  be  denied 
the  basic  right  of  being  wanted. 

The  consolidated  school  has  been 
a  boon,  in  many  ways,  to  educational 
standards.  But  when  rural  children 
are  collected  in  busses  and  delivered 
to  town  schools,  as  they  are  often  in 
our  rural  parts,  they  face  problems  of 
adjustment.  I  have  asked  innumer¬ 
able  young  people  who  have  attended 
such  schools  whether  they  felt  a  part 
of  the  scheme  of  things.  I  wanted  to 
know  if  they  had  had  the  thrill  of  be¬ 
longingness.  I  must  report  that  many 
felt  like  outsiders.  They  were  unable 
to  participate  equally  in  the  extra¬ 
curricular  activities  which  so  often 
are  the  binding  elements  in  student 
bodies.  “We  had  to  catch  the  bus,” 
they  said  over  and  over. 

We  can  imagine  our  rural  child  (as 
well  as  our  young  urban  citizen) 
seeing: 

1.  Rapid  change — which  is  frus- 
I  trating  and  confusing  and  destructive 
!  to  any  sense  of  security; 

I  2.  Incompatibility  of  value  pat¬ 
terns  and  norms — what  is  important 
in  one  place  is  not  always  valued 
highly  in  another; 

3.  Disagreement  not  only  among 
members  of  the  peer  group  but 
among  those  to  whom  he  looks  for 
authoritative  guidance; 

4.  The  change  of  the  family  from 
rural  to  urban  patterns  or  from  urban 
to  more  rural  forms,  from  sacred  to 
secular  foundations,  from  patriarchy 
to  something  else,  from  endogamy  to 

I  exogamy.  Cultural  conflicts  often 


lead  to  frustration,  sometimes  to  ag¬ 
nosticism,  and  occasionally  to  nihil¬ 
ism — the  belief  in  nothing  being 
authoritative. 

Typical  reactions  to  the  frustra¬ 
tions  of  social  change  and  mobility 
are;  aggressiveness,  conspicuous  ac¬ 
tion  (freshness  in  school,  showing 
off,  compensatory  activity),  cynicism, 
hypersensitivity,  and  drive  to  get 
more  than  one’s  share. 

I  suggest  that  the  following  chal¬ 
lenges  come  out  of  these  considera¬ 
tions: 

1.  School  administrators  must  or¬ 
ganize  their  faculties  and  their  stu¬ 
dent  bodies  to  negate  some  of  the 
difficulties  of  rootlessness  and  lack  of 
belongingness.  No  conference  for 
educators  could  be  of  more  signifi¬ 
cance  than  one  which  set  up  a  work¬ 
shop  for  consideration  of  methods  by 
which  outstanding  students  of  high 
school  status  could  be  trained  to  aid 
new-comers  and  sending-district  stu¬ 
dents  to  adjust  to  the  norms  of  the 
larger  community. 

2.  Educational  “welcome-wagons” 
should  be  encouraged.  P.T.A.’s  could 
make  real  contributions  to  the  assimi¬ 
lative  processes  in  all  our  communi¬ 
ties,  particularly  the  rural  ones. 

3.  Because  we  are  faced  with 
many  of  the  problems  we  experienced 
in  the  days  of  great  migration  to  this 
country,  when  children  of  the  foreign 
bom  stood  with  feet  in  two  cultures, 
we  must  devise  study  and  activities 
in  our  consolidated  schools  which 
will  emphasize  cosmopolitanism  and 
negate  ethnocentrism. 

4.  The  ages  from  14  to  18  are 
anomolous  in  our  society.  Status  is 
indefinite.  Our  school  leaders  must 
work  in  cooperation  with  our  elected 
fX)litical  officials  to  construct  some 
system  of  apprenticeship-training  in 
citizenship  duties.  By  this  I  mean 
active  and  real  participation,  on  an 
apprenticeship  level,  of  the  youth  of 
our  communities.  The  excellent  work 
of  the  various  organizations  of  future 
farmers  can  be  extended  to  other 
fields  for  rural  youth  who  do  not 
plan  agricultural  careers. 

5.  If  we  do  not  devise  ways  of 
assimilation  of  our  young  rural  stu¬ 
dents  into  the  larger  community  of 
which  they  are  becoming  a  part,  they 
will  form  their  own  sub-cultures, 
their  gangs,  as  their  only  means  of 
satisfaction  and  attainment  of  their 
basic  wishes  of  security,  response, 
recognition  and  new  experience. 


WHAT  THEY  ARE  SAYING  .  .  . 

"In  the  past,  it  seetnad  that  tha  boys 
wara  mora  urbanixed,  stabla  and  mora 
sophisticatad  in  dalinquancy  as  a  styla  of 
lifa.  In  contrast,  tha  typa  of  boys  wo  soom 
to  bo  qattinq  now  tond  to  bo  from  small 
towns,  ara  immaturo,  unstablo  offandors, 
and  lowor  middla-class  background."  .  .  . 

"Tha  provious  dolinquont  typo,  whilo  ho 
froquantly  battlad  with  follow  inmatos, 
soldom  quostionad  tha  authority  of  tha 
homo  and  accaptod  Highfiolds  as  a  placo 
to  laarn  how  to  stay  out  of  troublo.  Para¬ 
doxically,  tha  now  typo  of  dolinquont 
appoars  to  bo  loss  rocoptiva  to  its  ro- 
habilitation  program  which  placos  con- 
sidarabla  amphasis  on  tha  boys  holping 
oach  othor  through  group  discussion." 

Prom  tha  rocont  budgot  roport  of 
tha  Highfiolds  Rasidantial  Group 
Cantor  at  Hopowall 

New  Book  Tells  Layman 
How  To  Build  Schools 

What  to  do  about  the  nation’s 
need  for  500,000  new  classrooms 
over  the  next  sevsn  years  to  properly 
educate  the  more  than  45,000,000 
children  bom  since  World  War  II. 
is  now  the  subject  of  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  new  book.  Titled  “SCHOOL- 
HOUSE;  What  To  Do  When  Your 
Neighborhood  Needs  A  School,”  the 
bix)k  is  sponst'rcd  by  Aluminum 
Company  of  America.  It  is  offered 
as  a  tool  to  help  school  board  mem¬ 
bers,  parents,  or  laymen  involved 
in  school-building  decisions. 

The  272-page  book  presents  in 
clear,  fascinating,  and  frequently 
amusing  prose  conclusions  and  build¬ 
ing  recommendations  stemming  from 
a  three-year  national  survey  of  school 
building  needs. 

SCHOOLHOUSE  is  divided  into 
four  basic  sections  entitled:  the  ap¬ 
proach  —  action  —  environment  — 
and  results.  Representative  school 
structures  were  photographed  from 
ground  level,  the  air,  and  interior 
vantage  points.  Roofs,  windows, 
lighting,  acoustics  and  built-in  fea¬ 
tures  are  shown  in  detail. 

“Quality  of  construction,  with  ec¬ 
onomy,”  is  the  book’s  keynote.  The 
theme  is  supported  by  documentary 
evidence  that  both  can  be  achieved 
through  the  utilization  of  modern 
techniques  in  construction.  Every 
type  of  building  material  is  evalu¬ 
ated,  as  well  as  wall  systems,  heat¬ 
ing  plants,  furniture,  lighting,  and 
other  components  of  a  school. 

Distribution  will  be  handled  by 
Simon  and  Schuster  through  normal 
book  store  outlets. 
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Parents  help  a  new  schnol  quickly  build  a  supply 
nf  pictures,  clippings,  charts,  and  extra  materials 


A  NEW  SCHOOL  comes  with  many 
modern  conveniences;  but  in  opening 
our  new  J.  Spencer  Smith  School  in 
lenafly,  we  found  an  essential  re¬ 
quirement  of  elementary  education 
missing.  Textbooks  were  new,  desks 
were  new,  but  supplementary  teach¬ 
ing  materials  were  not  to  be  found. 


Many  of  the  experienced  teachers, 
of  course,  brought  piles  of  such  mate¬ 
rials  with  them  from  former  class¬ 
rooms.  The  newer  faculty  members 
hadn’t,  as  yet,  amassed  such  private 
collections. 

To  meet  this  need,  parents  and  the 
school  librarian  got  to  work  immedi¬ 
ately.  Two  years  later,  that  “verti¬ 
cal  file  committee”  has  successfully 
collected  and  properly  filed  a  fantas¬ 
tic  amount  of  effective  materials. 

Housed  in  One  File 

A  recent  count  showed  about  1 ,225 
pamphlets,  750  mounted  pictures, 
300  clippings,  30  charts  and  25 
samples  of  raw  materials  to  finished 
products  (minerals,  cotton  etc.).  The 
clippings,  pamphlets  and  mounted 
pictures  are  housed  together  in  one 
alphabetical  arrangement,  in  one  le¬ 
gal  size  vertical  file  cabinet  (three 
drawers)  and  three  cardboard  boxes. 
The  oversized  pictures  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  material  are  on  a  closet  shelf. 

The  idea  of  getting  mothers  from 
the  P.T.A.  to  work  for  the  library 
was  not  new.  We  already  had  a  group 
of  mothers  helping  in  the  library 
during  the  time  the  librarian  was 


A  CORRIDOR  DISPLAY  BOX  is  easily  ar¬ 
ranged  with  items  from  the  school's  own  file. 


THANKS  TO  PARENTS,  teach¬ 
ers  at  the  Spencer  Smith 
School  In  Tenafly  have  a  con¬ 
venient  file  of  pictures,  pam¬ 
phlets,  and  other  supplemen¬ 
tary  materials.  A  committee 
of  mothers  works  with  the 
school  librarian  to  clip,  mount, 
and  classify  everything  into 
a  "vertical  file."  All  materials 
are  cross-indexed  on  cards  to 
coincide  with  the  curriculum. 


Our  File  Is 

Where  We  Find  Things 


by  Mrs.  l+hmer  C.  Wolfe  and  Clifford  L.  Moyer 

"a  library  mother  ',  Tenafly  elementary  principal,  Tenafly 


serving  in  another  elementary  school. 
The  chairman  of  the  “Library  Moth¬ 
ers,”  Harriet  Hasbrouck,  enthusias¬ 
tically  helped  to  organize  a  new  group 
of  mothers  to  work  on  the  vertical 
file.  Next,  we  needed  money.  The 
P.T.A.  gave  $100  to  start  and  later 
$50  to  continue  the  project.  Some 
paper,  rubber  cement  and  a  paper 
cutter  were  donated  by  individual 
parents. 

The  material  for  the  vertical  file 
has  come  from  various  sources.  Al¬ 
most  all  of  the  pamphlets  and  some 
pictures  have  been  obtained  free  in 
response  to  letters  requesting  them, 
either  by  specific  title  or  by  subject. 
Our  school  was  very  fortunate  to 
have  Vera  Gillett,  one  of  the  volun¬ 
teer  mothers  who  had  worked  for 
several  years  in  the  library,  offer  to 
do  the  source  work  for  the  pamphlets. 
She  knew  both  the  needs  of  the  li¬ 
brary  and  the  curriculum. 

She  kept  a  record  of  all  material 
ordered,  then  read,  dated  and  evalu¬ 


ated  it,  placed  it  at  grade  level  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  curriculum  guides, 
made  notations  concerning  it,  in 
short,  kept  a  complete  card  record 
of  it.  She  does  the  source  work  for 
all  our  six  school  libraries  in  Tenafly, 
four  elementary,  one  junior  high, 
and  one  senior  high.  By  having  one 
source  list  and  one  person  responsible 
for  it,  no  valuable  sources  are  lost. 
Librarians  from  each  school  send 
her  their  request  lists,  giving  subject 
and  grade  level  needing  it. 

Magazines  Clipped 
The  other  sources  of  material  have 
involved  a  number  of  people.  Much 
material  has  come  from  clipping 
magazines.  In  order  to  have  some 
system  in  this,  we  divided  up  the  cur¬ 
riculum  into  17  categories.  We  also 
added  two  other  subjects — holidays 
and  hobbies.  While  individual  moth¬ 
ers  were  given  the  responsibility  for 
evaluating  and  mounting  pictures  in 
(continued  on  page  151) 
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N.  J.  Teacher  Salaries  in  1958-59 


The  new  jersey  teacher  has 

again  achieved  a  well-deserved  in¬ 
crease  in  salary  .  .  .  attaining  this 
year  an  average  salary  of  $5,530. 
This  is  $320  more  than  last  year  and 
$650  above  the  average  two  years 
ago.  New  and  higher  salary  guides 
are  now  in  effect  in  94  percent  of  the 
State’s  school  districts.  Both  of  these 
achievements  have  been  greatly  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  adoption  of  the  new 
State  Minimum  Salary  Schedule. 

The  public  is  aware  that  to  retain 
teachers,  especially  in  low-salaried 
districts,  it  must  pay  at  least  the 
“going  rate.”  In  present  State  Sched¬ 
ule  districts  where  the  mandated  in¬ 
crement-adjustment  is  $350,  two- 
thirds  gave  teachers  more  than  this 
minimum  increase.  Camden  and  War¬ 
ren  counties,  which  were  among  the 
three  lowest  counties  in  average  sal¬ 
ary  last  year,  have  the  largest  average 
salary  increases  this  year.  The  typical 
school  district  has  given  an  average 
teacher  increase  of  $450  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  year. 

Minimums  Going  Up 

The  progress  made  by  educators  in 
New  Jersey  during  the  past  five  years 
in  raising  minimum  salaries  is  very 
encouraging.  Five  years  ago,  41  per¬ 
cent  of  our  teachers  received  less  than 
$4,000.  Today,  only  3  percent  are 
receiving  salaries  this  low.  Many, 
many  experienced  teachers  were 
among  those  41  percent  five  years 
ago.  Today  the  majority  of  the  small 
3  percent  group  are  beginning  teach¬ 
ers. 

While  emphasis  was  put  on  raising 
the  floor  of  teaching  salaries,  experi¬ 
enced  teachers  were  not  receiving 
equal  treatment.  The  “ceiling”  was 
not  being  raised  proportionately. 
Five  years  ago,  fewer  than  one 
teacher  in  10  received  $6,000  or 
more.  Today  36  percent  receive  such 


salaries  with  about  one  in  a  100  re¬ 
ceiving  $8,000  or  more.  With  salary 
goals  of  $6,000  to  $13,000  set  by  the 
National  Education  Association,  how 
can  we  in  New  Jersey  be  satisfied 
when  64  percent  of  our  teachers  re¬ 
ceive  less  than  the  $6,000  proposed 
minimum?  There  is  still  much  work 
to  be  done. 

Ratios  Used  for  Administrators 

In  1954  the  Ruml  Report 
(“Teachers  Salaries  Then  and  Now”) 
showed  the  serious  deterioration  in 
relative  economic  position  of  super¬ 
intendents,  principals,  and  other  top 
people  in  education.  It  was  during 
this  same  period  that  the  Commis- 


by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  W.  Haven 

associdte  director  of  research,  NJEA 

sion  appointed  by  the  NJEA  to  study 
existing  conditions  published  its 
recommendations.  This  Commission 
...  a  group  representing  industry 
and  education  .  .  .  proposed  the  use 
of  ratio  guides  in  determining  admin¬ 
istrative  salaries.  At  that  time,  only 
13  districts  located  in  eight  counties 
throughout  the  State  reported  using 
ratio  guides. 

Little  by  little,  gains  were  evi¬ 
denced  in  succeeding  years  in  the 
acceptance  of  the  ratio  principle.  In 
1956-57,  34  districts  reported  ratio 
guides;  in  1957-58,  49  districts;  in 
the  current  school  year,  70  districts 
located  in  19  counties  use  ratios.  As 
can  be  seen  in  the  table,  about  half 


Highlights  of  Teacher  Salary  Survey 

fhatetl  on  diuricts  reporting) 


1956-57 

1957-58 

1958-59 

Districts 

with  schools 

536 

541 

544 

Districts 

supplying  data 

459 

507  (Guide  data) 
458  (Salary  data) 

504  (Guide  data) 
471  (Salary  data) 

Estimated  number 

of  classroom  teachers 

36,639 

38,739 

41,297 

Percent  of  teachers 
included  in  reporting 
districts 

96% 

94% 

93% 

Estimated  average 
teacher  salary 

$4,880 

$5,210 

$5,530 

Increase  in  average 
over  preceding  year 

$225 

$330 

$320 

Average  years  experience 
in  teaching 

16.4 

15.5 

14.8 

Number  of  local 
guides  reported 

326 

386 

323 

1 
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Administrators’  Guides-Today  and  Three  Years  Ago 


Types  of  Administrative  Salary  Guides 


Total  No. 

Tch. 

Sal.  Oiff. 

Min.  and/or  Max. 

Ratio 

Reported 

No. 

%  of  Total 

No. 

%  or  Total 

No. 

•/.  of 

SURVEY 

19 

OF  ADMINISTRATORS' 

0  0%  15 

GUIDES 

79% 

4 

21% 

75* 

2 

58 

77% 

14 

19% 

67 

8 

l27o 

49 

73% 

10 

15% 

65* 

9 

14% 

52 

80% 

3 

5% 

SURVEY 

50* 

OF  ADMINISTRATORS' 

4  8%  16 

GUIDES 

32% 

29 

58% 

1  14 

7 

6% 

46 

40% 

61 

54% 

127* 

24 

19% 

39 

31% 

62 

49°4 

91* 

24 

267o 

32 

35% 

34 

37% 

Superintendent 
Secondary  Prin. 
Elementary  Prin. 
All  Vice-Prin. 


Superintendent 
Secondary  Prin. 

Elementary  Prin. 

All  Vice-Prin. 

‘Several  guides  do  not  fit  into  any  of  the  above  descriptions. 


Key  Facts  from  the  NJEA  Saiary  Survey 

Salaries 

•  The  estimated  average  teacher  salary  in  1958-59  is  $5,530.  This  is  $320 
or  6  percent  above  a  year  ago. 

•  Analyzing  the  increases  by  counties,  the  greatest  gains  are  in  Camden, 
Warren,  and  Somerset  where  the  increases  in  average  salary  exceed  $400. 
The  four  counties  with  the  highest  average  salaries  are  the  very  counties 
with  gains  of  less  than  $300.  These  are  Mercer,  Union,  Hudson,  and  Essex. 

•  In  the  1958-59  school  year,  32  districts  in  eight  counties  have  average 
salaries  of  $6,000  or  more  as  compared  with  only  nine  districts  a  year  ago. 

•  During  the  current  year,  half  of  the  teachers  in  Essex  county  are  receiving 
salaries  above  $6,500  and  half  in  Hudson  county  are  receiving  salaries 
above  $6,000. 


Salary  Guides 

•  This  year’s  college  graduate  with  a  bachelor’s  degree  finds  the  typical 
district  offering  $4,000  as  a  beginning  salary.  If  she  had  graduated  a 
year  ago,  she  would  have  found  only  52  districts  offering  her  $4,000  or 
more.  Instead,  this  year  she  finds  268  districts  .  .  .  five  times  as  many  .  .  . 
paying  these  minimums. 

•  Last  year  this  same  college  graduate  would  have  had  one  chance  in  50  of 
being  hired  by  a  district  which  offered  her  a  maximum  salary  of  $7,000  or 
higher  for  four  years  of  training.  This  year  her  chances  are  one  in  9. 

•  This  year  a  typical  district  offers  $4,200  as  a  minimum  salary  for  five 
years  of  training.  Last  year  only  54  districts  had  minimums  $4,200  or 
higher  as  compared  with  263  this  year  .  .  .  five  times  as  many. 

•  This  year  there  are  in  effect  68  local  guides  with  maximums  $7,300  or 
higher  on  the  5  year  training  level  as  compared  with  1 8  last  year. 

•  A  year  ago  no  district  reported  a  six  year  maximum  over  $8,000.  Today 
there  are  15  such  districts.  There  are  currently  33  districts  with  some 
maximum  $8,000  or  higher. 

Adjustment-  Practices 

•  A  plan  for  adjusting  salaries  continues  as  accepted  practice.  Only  six 
districts  report  no  provisions  for  adjustment.  Teachers  are  fully  adjusted 
in  121  local  guide  districts  and  21  State  Schedule  districts. 

•  The  most  popular  plan  for  adjustment  is  still  based  on  setting  a  maximum 
amount  given  annually  until  the  teacher  is  on  guide. 


State  University  and  College  Salaries 


1958-59 

Schedule 

NJEA  Goals 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Minimum  Maximum 

Professor 

$8,124 

$10,560 

$10,800 

$13,800 

Associate  Professor 

6,684 

8,688 

8,800 

10,900 

Assistant  Professor  I 

5,774 

7,508 

7,200 

8,700 

Asst.  Prof.  II  &  Inst. 

4,750 

6,178 

6,200 

7,400 

the  guides  reported  for  these  se¬ 
lected  positions  use  ratios.  Four  years 
ago,  the  majority  of  guides  were  of 
the  minimum-maximum  type.  While 
only  31  ratio  guides  were  reported 
then,  today  there  are  186  .  .  .  six 
times  as  many. 

In  fact,  the  entire  picture  on  ad¬ 
ministrative  guides  is  colored  by  the 
significant  increase  in  the  number 
reported.  In  past  years,  administra¬ 
tors’  salaries  were  individually  set. 
The  fact  that  there  is  a  69  percent 
increase  in  the  number  adopted  shows 
a  definite  trend  toward  using  salary 
guides  to  cover  such  positions. 


College  Salaries  Must  Go  Up 
Our  organized  profession  has  been 
very  aware  of  the  sad  plight  of  sal¬ 
aries  in  our  New  Jersey  public  col¬ 
leges.  In  a  study  of  eleven  major 
colleges  in  the  New  York-Philadel- 
phia  metropolitan  area,  professors 
in  New  Jersey  have  the  lowest  sched¬ 
uled  maximum  salaries.  In  comparing 
salary  schedules  for  1957-58  in  effect 
in  land  grant  colleges  and  state  uni¬ 
versities  in  31  other  states,  two  out 
of  three  pay  higher  maximum  salaries 
to  professors  than  is  paid  at  Rutgers. 

The  college  rank  of  Instructor  (or 
Assistant  Professor  II)  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey’s  State  colleges  requires  a  Mas¬ 
ter’s  Degree.  The  top  salary  for  this 
rank  is  less  than  the  $6,200  provided 
by  the  State  mandated  Salary  Sched¬ 
ule  for  teachers  with  similar  training 
in  our  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  Last  year  the  top  pay  to 
professors  in  New  Jersey’s  State  Uni¬ 
versity  for  an  academic  year  was 
$9,300.  Nationwide,  almost  40  per¬ 
cent  of  the  professors  in  state  univer¬ 
sities  were  paid  more  than  $9,300. 

All  of  these  facts  are  inconsistent 
with  our  State’s  relative  wealth, 
which  places  it  among  the  top  five 
states  in  the  nation.  The  table  of 
state  college  salaries  shows  the  cur¬ 
rent  salary  schedule  used  by  the 
state  for  determining  professorial 
salaries  at  the  state  university  and 
colleges.  However,  no  adjustments 
to  these  schedules  is  being  provided 
as  is  generally  true  in  local  school 
districts.  NJEA  is  presenting  its 
adopted  goals  to  the  State  Board  of 
Education  and  the  State  Legislature 
in  the  hope  of  securing  substantially  t 

higher  schedules  and  adjustments  in  b 

the  1959-60  State  budget. 
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1958-59  NJEA  SALARY  SURVEY 


.  Item  does  not  apply. 

*  Local  guide  has  not  been  revised 
for  1958-59. 

**  State  Schedule. 

•  Doctorate  level. 

B  Lowest  salary  Is  below  $3600 
Items  not  reported  are  left  blank. 

Atlantic 

Absecon  . 

Atlantic  City  . 

Brigantine  . 

Buena-Buena  Vista  . 

Corbin  City  . 

Egg  Harbor  City  . 

Egg  Harbor  Twp . 

Estell  Memor  . 

Folsom  . 

Galloway  . 

Hamilton  . 

Hammonton  . 

Linwood  . 

Longport  . 

Margate  City  . 

Mullica  . 

Northlield  . 

Pleasantville  . 

Port  Republic  . 

Somers  Point  . 

Ventnor  . 

Weymouth  . 

County  Average 

Bergen 

Allendale  . 

Alpine  . 

Bergenfleld  . 

Bogota  . 

Carlstadt  . 

Cliffside  Park*  . 

Closter  . 

Cresskill  . 

Demarest  . 

Dumont  . 

East  Paterson  . 

East  Rutherford  . 

Edgewater*  . 

Emerson  . 

Englewood  . 

Englewood  Cliffs*  . 

Pair  Lawn  . 

Pairview  . 

Port  Lee  . 

Franklin  Lakes  . 

Garfield  . 

Glen  Rock  . 

Hackensack  . 

Harrington  Park  . 

Hasbrouck  Heights  . 

Haworth  . 

HUlsdale  . 

Hohokus  . 

Leonia  . 

Little  Perry  . 

Lodi  . 

Lyndhurst  . 

Mahwah  . 

Maywood  . 

Midland  Park  . 
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Training 

S  Yr». 
Training 

27 

11.4 

$4900 

$371 

$4000-6400 

$4300-6300  (11) 

$4500-6700 

(12) 

323 

19.3 

5500 

400 

3800-7400 

4000-6400  (13) 

4400-6800 

(13) 

25 

11.4 

4700 

509 

3800-5500 

00 

41 

12.6 

4500 

400 

3600-6000 

0  0 

1 

38.0 

4000 

350 

00 

35 

16.8 

4700 

425 

3900-5300 

00 

37 

13.2 

4600 

3800-5600 

00 

4 

21.8 

4500 

300 

4400-4900 

•  • 

00 

3 

20.0 

4900 

550 

4800-5000 

00 

28 

11.4 

4300 

350 

3800-5100 

00 

27 

15.2 

4600 

500 

3800-5600 

00 

59 

18.2 

4800 

3600-5700 

•  • 

00 

23 

13.9 

4600 

465 

3900-5300 

3900-5900  (11) 

4100-6300 

(12) 

1 

28.5 

5400 

600 

00 

47 

11.9 

4900 

403 

4000-660(f 

4000-6000  (13) 

4200-6500 

(15) 

14 

14.2 

4500 

400 

3800-5400 

•* 

28 

13.7 

4300 

400 

3600-6200 

•  • 

•  • 

127 

17.1 

5300 

600 

3800-6200 

00 

3 

15.5 

4500 

350 

4400-4600 

** 

00 

22 

11.4 

4400 

3800-5400 

*0 

00 

33 

23.7 

5200 

331 

3900-6100 

00 

00 

7 

11.1 

4400 

350 

3800-5300 

00 

00 

16.7 

$5057 

29 

12.0 

5500 

670 

4000-7000 

4000-6400  (13) 

4200-7000 

(15) 

6 

10.1 

5100 

450 

4100-6700 

4100-6900  (15) 

4300-7300 

(16) 

217 

9.2 

5300 

600 

4200-7600 

4200-7000  (15) 

4400-7350 

(16) 

14.7 

563 

4000-6200  (12) 

4200-6600 

(13) 

24 

20.7 

5300 

4000-6700 

115 

17.0 

5300 

500 

3800-7400 

3800-6600  (15) 

4000-7000 

(16) 

45 

11.1 

5700 

665 

4200-6800 

4000-6600  (14) 

4200-6800 

(14) 

39 

10.9 

5200 

562 

4100-6700 

4100-6250  (13) 

4400-6550 

(13) 

21 

11.2 

5800 

550 

4600-6800 

4000-6600  (14) 

4300-7100 

(15) 

135 

11.4 

5700 

450 

3700-7700 

4100-6700  (14) 

4300-7100 

(15) 

136 

8.4 

5000 

500 

4200-7300 

4200-6000  (11) 

4400-6800 

(14) 

63 

17.0 

5800 

518 

4000-7300 

4000-6600  (14) 

4200-7100 

(15) 

17.6 

3800-6200  (13) 

4000-6600 

(14) 

39 

11.2 

5400 

800 

4000-6800 

4200-7000  (15) 

4400-7400 

(16) 

191 

15.6 

6000 

422 

4000-8000 

4000-6800  (14) 

4200-7100 

(14) 

9 

7.7 

4900 

200 

3800-6600 

3800-6200  (12) 

4000-6600 

(14) 

342 

9.9 

5500 

400 

4200-8200 

4200-6600  (13) 

4400-7200 

(15) 

43 

20.3 

5000 

400 

3800-5900 

3800-5900  (12) 

4000-6300 

(13) 

95 

14.4 

5400 

476 

4000-8000 

4000-6400  (13) 

4200-6800 

(14) 

20 

11.7 

5500 

650 

4200-6600 

4000-6600  (14) 

4300-7100 

(15) 

167 

21.4 

5200 

3800-6800 

4000-6100  (12) 

4200-6400 

(12) 

138 

11.8 

5700 

445 

4100-8000 

4100-7300  (18) 

4300-7700 

(19) 

285 

17.4 

6000 

500 

4300-7300 

4300-6600  (11) 

4500-7050 

(11) 

24 

14.5 

5600 

4100-6900 

4100-6500  (13) 

4300-6900 

(14) 

91 

13.4 

5400 

490 

3900-7200 

4000-6800  (15) 

4200-7200 

(16) 

24 

12.9 

5300 

4100-6400 

4100-6400  (13) 

4400-6700 

(13) 

51 

12.5 

5900 

390 

4300-7500 

4300-7000  (16) 

4550-7250 

(16) 

28 

9.6 

5700 

600 

4000-7000 

4000-6500  (14) 

4200-7050 

(16) 

68 

13.9 

5700 

600 

4000-7300 

4000-6400  (13) 

4200-6800 

(14) 

14.6 

450 

00 

•  • 

159 

16.2 

5300 

350 

3800-6700 

3800-6000  (12) 

4000-6200 

(12) 

.  128 

16.6 

5200 

400 

4000-6400 

4000-6000  (11) 

4200-6400 

(12) 

.  59 

11.2 

5600 

565 

4300-7300 

4300-6300  (11) 

4500-6900 

(13) 

60 

9.8 

5600 

600 

4000-7200 

4000-6800  (15) 

4200-7000 

(15) 

.  71 

8.9 

5300 

562 

4000-7100 

4000-6200  (14) 

4300-6700 

(15) 

6  Yrs. 
Training 


4500-7700  (17) 
4600-7550  (16) 

I  _  -7750 


14200-7400  (17) 
4400-7000  (14) 


4600-7400  (15) 
4500-7500  (16) 


4400-7600  (16) 


4400-7800  (14) 
4200-7000  (15) 
4600-7800  (17) 

4400-7000  (14) 
4600-7600  (16) 


4600 

4750 

<5000 

4500 

4400 

>4700 

4800 

4400 


8000  (19) 
7300  (11) 
7550  (11) 
7300  (15) 
7600  (17) 
7000  (13) 
7500  (16) 
7600  (17) 


- 7100  (13) 

4400-7200  (15) 
4500-7100  (16) 


t  The  average  salary  for  each  district  has  been  rounded  off 
to  the  nearest  $100.  This  recognizes  the  approximate  na¬ 
ture  of  any  average  salary  derived  from  frequency  distri¬ 
bution  tables.  The  approximate  figures  are  more  realistic 
in  this  period  of  high  teacher  turnover  when  the  average 
salary  in  many  districts  changes  from  week  to  week. 


t  Tecujhers’  salaries  were  collected  by  frequency  distribution 
tables  with  $100  intervals  up  to  $7900  and  $200  intervals 
at  $8000  or  above.  The  range  figures  quoted  represent  only 
the  beginning  of  the  intervals  in  which  the  minimums 
and  maximums  are  located.  (i.e.,  a  range  of  $3800-6200 
means  that  the  minimum  salary  paid  is  in  the  interval 
$3800-3899  and  the  maximum  in  the  interval  $6200-6299.) 
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.  Item  does  not  apply. 

*  Local  guide  has  not  been  revised 
for  1958-59. 

**  State  Schedule. 

5  Doctorate  level. 

B  Lowest  salary  is  below  $3600 
Items  not  reported  are  left  blank. 


SALARY  GUIDE 

(Figures  in  parentheses  represent  number  of  steps  to  maximum.) 


4  Yr*.  5  Yr$.  6  Y«. 

Training  Training  Training 


Montvale .  22 

Moonachie  . 16 

New  Milford  .  96 

North  Arlington  .  88 

Northern  Valley  Reg .  66 

Northvale  . 

Norwood  .  19 

Oakland  . 

Old  Tappan  .  13 

Oradell  .  33 

Palisades  Park  .  53 

Paramus  .  185 

Park  Ridge  .  45 

Pascack  Valley  Reg .  51 

Ramapo  Reg .  59 

Ramsey  .  103 

Ridgefield  .  78 

Ridgefield  Park*  .  97 

Ridgewood  .  268 

River  Edge  .  55 

River  Edge-Oradell  Reg .  90 

River  Vale  .  36 

Rochelle  Park  .  26 

Rutherford  .  124 

Saddle  Brook  .  77 

Saddle  River  .  10 

South  Hackensack  . 

Teaneck  .  357 

Tenafly  .  156 

Upper  Saddle  River  .  20 

Waldwick  .  59 

Wallington  .  52 

Westwood  .  128 

WoodclifI  Lake  . 

Wood-Ridge  .  55 

Wyckoff  .  65 

Bergen  County  Voc.*  .  36 

County  Average 

Burlington 

Bass  River  . 

Beverly  .  21 

Bordentown  City  .  51 

Bordentown  Twp .  23 

Burlington  City  .  132 

Burlington  Twp .  41 

Chesterfield  .  8 

Ciimaminson  .  29 

Delanco  .  23 

Delran  .  22 

Eastampton  .  9 

Edgewater  Park  .  16 

Evesham  .  22 

Fieldsboro  .  4 

Florence  .  60 

Hainesport  .  19 

Lenape  Reg .  31 

Lumberton  .  17 

Mansfield  . 

Maple  Shade  .  62 

Medford  Lakes  .  16 

Medford  Twp .  20 

Moorestown  .  121 

Moimt  Holly  .  79 

Moimt  Laurel  . 

New  Hanover  . 

North  Hanover .  9 


8.7 

$5200 

$635 

$4100-6300 

8.6 

4700 

432 

3800-7200 

7.2 

4900 

500 

4100-7300 

11.9 

5500 

4000-7500 

10.4 

6100 

710 

4200-8200 

10.2 

9.1 

4700 

500 

4100-5800 

7.9 

600 

11.5 

5500 

200 

4000-7400 

12.5 

5900 

4300-7900 

10.6 

5000 

3900-6500 

6.3 

5300 

300 

4300-7200 

12.9 

5800 

500 

4000-7000 

6.5 

5800 

500 

4100-7700 

9S 

5400 

500 

4100-7^ 

9.9 

5400 

567 

4000-7200 

13.1 

5300 

475 

4000-7000 

16.0 

5400 

450 

4000-8800 

14.9 

6600 

800 

4100-8400 

12.8 

6000 

700 

4500-7000 

10.2 

5900 

743 

4300-8000 

7.5 

5000 

500 

4100-6700 

8.2 

5200 

595 

4200-7000 

16.5 

5700 

665 

4100-7000 

8.9 

4900 

3800-7200 

11.6 

5600 

550 

4200-6600 

11.5 

12.5 

5700 

437 

4200-8400 

11.5 

5500 

400 

3900-8000 

5.5 

5000 

700 

4500-5700 

10.0 

5300 

486 

4100-6600 

12.0 

5000 

570 

3800-6200 

13.6 

5900 

500 

4100-7700 

10.1 

13.8 

5500 

500 

4000-6800 

14.3 

5400 

550 

4000-6800 

5.4 

5500 

350 

4100-7400 

12.7 

$5548 

12.7 

18.6 

5100 

375 

4200-5900 

13.7 

5100 

500 

4000-6100 

8.1 

4600 

400 

3800-5500 

18.0 

5700 

400 

4000-7600 

15.6 

5400 

400 

4100-6100 

14.4 

4500 

350 

4100-5100 

10.4 

4400 

350 

3700-5300 

16.1 

4800 

435 

3700-6000 

8.4 

4100 

320 

3800-4800 

12.2 

4000 

350 

3600-4900 

13.0 

4500 

390 

3700-5300 

12.5 

4500 

375 

3800-5600 

12.2 

4400 

367 

3600-5300 

21.1 

5300 

327 

3700-6100 

4.1 

4200 

3600-5100 

4600 

B3600-6000 

6.1 

4400 

435 

3900-5000 

13.4 

460 

108 

4800 

371 

3800-6100 

4.4 

4300 

700 

3800-4800 

108 

4600 

463 

3800-5300 

17.1 

5400 

500 

4000-7700 

14.7 

5300 

412 

4000-6200 

11.8 

350 

5.1 

14.2 

4400 

400 

4100-5000 

$4100-6300 

(12) 

$4300-6500 

(12) 

»* 

•  * 

'4100-6300 

(12) 

4300-6500 

(12) 

4000-6600 

(14) 

4200-6800 

(14) 

4200-7200 

(14) 

4400-7850 

(14) 

4200-6600 

(13) 

4400-7000 

(14) 

4000-6200 

(12) 

4200-6400 

(12) 

3800-6000 

(12) 

4000-6300 

(13) 

4300-6800 

(13) 

4500-7250 

(14) 

4300-6800 

(13) 

4500-7200 

(14) 

4000-6756 

(14) 

4200-6950 

(14) 

4100-7000 

(14) 

4400-7400 

(14) 

4100-7300 

(17) 

4400-7600 

(17) 

4000-6600 

(14) 

4200-7000 

(15) 

4000-6450 

(18) 

4200-6600 

(18) 

3800-6200 

(13) 

4000-6600 

(14) 

4100-7200 

(15) 

4350-7950 

(17) 

4300-6850 

(13) 

4500-7050 

(13) 

4300-7000 

(13) 

4500-7425 

(14) 

4100-6500 

(13) 

4300-6900 

(14) 

4000-6800 

(15) 

4200-7000 

(15) 

4100-6300 

(14) 

4300-6700 

(15) 

4000-6600 

(14) 

4200-7000 

(15) 

4200-6400 

(12) 

4500-6700 

(12) 

4200-6700 

(14) 

4300-7200 

(16) 

4100-6800 

(10) 

4300-7600 

(12) 

4300-7000 

(11) 

4600-7300 

(11) 

4200-6400 

(12) 

4400-6600 

(12) 

3800-5800 

(11) 

4000-6200 

(12) 

4100-6900 

(14) 

4400-7200 

(14) 

4200-7000 

(15) 

4500-7300 

(15) 

4000-6400 

(13) 

4200-6600 

(13) 

3800-6400 

(14) 

4000-6800 

(15) 

•  • 

•  0 

4200-6200 

(11) 

4400-6600 

(12) 

4000-5800 

(10) 

4200-6200 

(11) 

3800-5850 

(12) 

4000-6200 

(12) 

4000-6200 

(12) 

4200-7200 

(11) 

4000-6400 

(13) 

4100-6500 

(13) 

3900-5900 

(11) 

4100-6300 

(12) 

•  • 

*  n 

•  • 

4000-6200 

(12) 

4200-6600 

(13) 

4000-6400 

(11) 

4200-6700 

(11) 

«* 

•  • 

4000-6300 

(10) 

4000-6600 

(12) 

3800-5800 

(11) 

4100-6300 

(12) 

3800-5800 

(11) 

4000-6200 

(12) 

4000-6200 

(12) 

4200-6800 

(14) 

•  • 

4000-6000 

(11) 

4200-6400 

(12) 

•  • 

4500-6700  (12) 


4650-8200  (14) 

4600-7400  (15) 
4400-6600  (12) 


4700-7700  (15) 


4700-7400  (14) 


4700-7700  (14) 
#4700-8100  (16) 
4700-7900  (17) 
4400-7400  (16) 


4600-8550  (19) 


5150-7850  (13) 
*5800-8275  (12) 


4400-7200  (15) 
—  -7000  (15) 
4400-7400  (16) 
4800-7000  (12) 

4400-7700  (18) 
4500-8400  (13) 
*4700-8600  (13) 
4900-7600  (11) 


4700-7500  (14) 
*4900-7700  (14) 


4400-6800  (13) 


4400-7400  (11) 


4400-7000  (11) 


4400-7400  (16) 
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(Figures  in  parentheses  represent  number  of  steps  to  masimum.) 


>• 

*  Local  guide  has  not  been  revised 

u 

for  1958-59. 

C 

tn 

**  State  Schedule. 

2-c 

<  Doctorate  level. 

*0“? 

>- « 

<2 

B  Lowest  salary  is  below  $3600 

dl£? 

Items  not  reported  are  left  blank. 

z2: 

<.E 

Palmyra  . 

78 

15.2 

$5300 

Pem^rton  Boro*  . 

24 

10.3 

4800 

Pemberton  Twp . 

117 

6.8 

4300 

Rancocas  Valiev  Reg . 

54 

14.3 

5600 

Riverside  . 

60 

13.9 

5300 

Riverton  . 

20 

11.5 

4600 

Shamong  . 

5 

11.0 

4800 

Southampton  . 

20 

9.1 

4200 

Springfield  . 

11.0 

Tabernacle  . 

9 

8.2 

4000 

Washington  . 

4 

12.9 

4200 

Westampton  . 

10 

4.7 

4700 

Willingboro  . 

18 

5300 

Woodland  . 

10.0 

County  Average 

13.4 

$4977 

Camden 

Audubon  . 

81 

17.7 

5100 

Audubon  Park  . 

9 

8.3 

4800 

Barrington  . 

11.7 

Bellmawr  . 

48 

8.0 

4300 

Berlin  Boro  . 

16.6 

Berlin  Twp . 

14 

7.1 

3900 

Black  Horse  Pike  Reg . 

59 

6.6 

4800 

Brooklawn  . 

15 

17.7 

5000 

Camden  . 

609 

18.0 

5000 

Clemehton  . 

19 

7.0 

4700 

Collingswood  . 

135 

15.8 

5300 

Delaware  . 

179 

8.3 

4800 

Gibbsboro  . 

10 

10.7 

5000 

Gloucester  City  . 

83 

18.8 

5400 

Gloucester  Twp . 

64 

14.6 

4700 

Haddon  Heights  . 

92 

14.8 

5400 

Haddon  Twp . 

80 

12.6 

5400 

Haddonfield  . 

113 

18.6 

5800 

Laurel  Springs  . 

16.6 

Lawnside  . 

15 

10.7 

4700 

Lindenwold  . 

26 

9.5 

4800 

Lower  Camden  Co.  Reg . 

7.6 

Magnolia  . 

25 

8.7 

4500 

Merchantville  . 

64 

13.4 

5500 

Mount  Ephraim  . 

21 

15.9 

4900 

Oaklyn  . 

26 

17.1 

5200 

Pennsauken  . 

152 

14.1 

4800 

Pine  Hill  . 

93 

Runnemede  . 

36 

11.4 

4700 

Somerdale  . 

28 

7.7 

4400 

Stratford  . 

23 

73 

4400 

Voorhees  . 

13.3 

Waterford  . 

13.6 

Winslow  . 

30 

16.1 

4200 

Woodlynne  . 

12.6 

Camden  Co.  Voc . 

13.9 

County  Average 

14.6 

$5004 

a.  Cited  max.  not  effective  until  1962-63. 

Cape  May 

Avalon  . 

2 

20.0 

5000 

Cape  May  City  . 

33 

17.5 

5000 

DennLs  . 

12 

18.3 

4600 

Lower  Twp . 

24 

13.6 

4800 

Middle  Twp . 

59 

15.8 

4700 

North  Wildwood  . 

15 

14.8 

5000 

Ocean  City*  . 

67 

15.5 

5600 

Sea  Isle  City  . 

23.4 

Stone  Harbor . 

28.4 

Upper  Twp . 

10 

20.6 

4800 

West  Cape  May  . 

6 

10.5 

4500 

Wildwood  . 

37 

213 

5300 

Wildwood  Crest  . 

13 

19.9 

5300 

Woodbine  . 

20.8 

County  Average 

17.3 

$5079 

•  s 

2  E 

S  • 

u  u 

• 

o* 

e 

« 

OC 

S^ 

(Figures  in  parentheses 

(LARY  GUIDI 

represent  numb 

E 

er  of  si 

C  g 

M  •  «o 

o* 

a  «o 

4  Yrs. 

5  Yrs. 

Av< 

Inci 

195 

Training 

Training 

$550 

$4000-6800 

$4000-6000  (11) 

$4200-6400 

(12) 

250 

4000-6200 

4000-6200  (12) 

4200-6400 

(12) 

350 

3600-5400 

4000-5800  (10) 

4200-6200 

(11) 

538 

4000-7900 

4000-7000  (14) 

4200-7500 

(15) 

400 

3900-6300 

3900-6200  (13) 

4300-6600 

(13) 

400 

4000-5500 

«« 

350 

4300-5300 

*• 

*• 

350 

3600-4500 

4000-5800  (10) 

** 

4200-6200 

(11) 

233 

3800-4300 

*• 

** 

672 

3800-4800 

4100-5300 

•  « 

3900-5900  (11) 

** 

4100-6300 

(12) 

1438 

4200-7100 

4200-6700  (11) 

4400-7150 

(12) 

** 

*• 

400 

4000-6600 

4000-5800  (10) 

4200-6200 

(11) 

4000-5500 

•  • 

350 

3800-5400 

600 

350 

B3600-5500 

400 

4000-6700 

4000-6800  (15) 

4200-7100 

(15) 

350 

3800-5700 

•  * 

4000-6800 

4000-7000  (13) 

4200-7400 

(14) 

800 

3800-5800 

«* 

** 

784 

3600-7300 

4000-6000  (11) 

4200-6400 

(12) 

712 

3600-6900 

3900-6100  (12) 

4200-6600 

(13) 

400 

4200-6200 

3900-6000  (10) 

4100-6200 

(11) 

318 

3600-6000 

•  • 

400 

3600-6000 

3850-5850  (11) 

4050-6250 

(12) 

588 

3900-6600 

4000-6300  (13) 

4200-6650 

(14) 

645 

3800-6900 

3800-6400  (14) 

4000-7000 

(16) 

475 

4000-7400 

4000-6600  (14) 

4300-6900 

(14) 

350 

4000-5500 

#* 

** 

500 

4000-5300 

4000-6000  (11) 

4200-6600 

(13) 

4000-6400a(13) 

4200-6700a(14) 

420 

3900-5500 

3900-6000  (12) 

4000-6400 

(13) 

783 

4000-6200 

4000-5700 

•  • 

655 

3800-6200 

500 

3800-5900 

•  « 

600 

3800-5800 

«« 

300 

3600-5100 

•  • 

364 

3600-5700 

4100-6000  (11) 

4300-6700 

(13) 

450 

3800-4300 

•• 

350 

4900-5100 

477 

3800-6400 

«* 

•  • 

500 

4200-5300 

•  • 

B3600-6200 

300 

3800-5400 

•  • 

475 

4000-5600 

365 

4200-7000 

4300-6300  (11) 

4600-6800 

(12) 

350 

470 

4000-5100 

•  • 

•  • 

3600-5700 

520 

4000-5900 

500 

4500-6000 

3800-6300  (14) 

4000-6600 

(15) 

400 

•  • 

6  Yr*. 
Training 

$4400-6800  (13) 

4400-8000  (16) 


14400-6600  (12) 

4400-7400  (15) 
<4400-7600  (14) 

4500-7100  (14) 


4600-7200  (14) 

4400-7000  (14) 
4400-7000a(14) 


NOVEMBER,  ItSB 
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. .  Item  does  not  apply. 

>> 

* 

Local  guide  has  not  been  revised 
for  1958-59. 

i 

JC 

M 

UJ  9 
c 

• 

(/) 

h 

S  • 

State  Schedule. 

»- 

Po- 

u  u 
c  e  O' 

i 

Doctorate  level. 

*0“? 

>~  e 

“  —  yj 

B 

Lowest  salary  is  below  $3600 

>  u  if? 

Items  not  reported  are  left  blank. 

z2: 

<.£ 

UJ  * 

<  =2 

SALARY  GUIDE 

(Figures  in  parentheses  represent  number  of  steps  to  maximum.) 


<- 


4  Yrs. 
Training 


5  Yrs. 
Training 


6  Yrs. 
Training 


Cumberland 


Bridgeton  . 

. 227 

16.5 

$5100 

Commercial  . 

16.1 

Deerfield  . 

16.1 

Downe  . 

.  15 

14.5 

4700 

Fairfield  . 

11.4 

Greenwich  . 

12.1 

Hopewell  . 

.  18 

14.5 

4700 

Lawrence  . 

.  18 

153 

4400 

Maurice  River  . . 

20.6 

Millville  . 

.  139 

173 

4900 

Shiloh  . 

.  7 

10.9 

4600 

Stow  Creek  . . . , 

.  9 

153 

4600 

Upper  Deerfield 

13.5 

Vineland  . 

. 226 

15.1 

5300 

County  Average 

15.7 

$4999 

$350 

B$3600-6600 

$3800-5800  (11) 

$4000-6200  (12) 

350 

350 

400 

3700-5900 

350 

350 

« * 

500 

3600-5200 

300 

3600-5100 

350 

403 

B3600-7000 

350 

3800-5500 

350 

4000-5700 

** 

350 

** 

500 

B3600-6900 

3900-5900  (11) 

4100-6300  (12) 

Essex 


Belleville  . 

236 

15.1 

5800 

4000-8200 

4000-6800  (16) 

4200-7200  (17)  4400-7600 

(18) 

Bloomfield  . 

361 

16.8 

6100 

600 

4000-8200 

4200-7000  (15) 

«00.,4«0,.6, 

(17) 

(18) 

Caldwell  Boro  . 

157 

14.3 

5900 

434 

3800-8800 

4000-6700  (17) 

4200-7250  (19)  { 

(21) 

(21) 

Caldwell  Twp . 

18 

13.3 

5000 

500 

4000-7000 

4000-7000  (16) 

4200-7400  (17)  . 

Cedar  Grove  . 

74 

10.5 

5400 

300 

4000-7200 

4000-6800  (15) 

4200-7200  (16)  4400-7600 

(17) 

East  Orange  . 

397 

14.9 

6200 

4300-8800 

4300-7300  (14) 

4500-7700  (15)  4700-8100 

(16) 

Essex  Fells . 

21 

15.0 

6600 

400 

4400-8200 

4200-7000  (14) 

4600-7600  (15)  5000-8200 

(16) 

Glen  Ridge  . 

77 

18.0 

6200 

600 

4100-7700 

4100-7200  (17) 

4300-7600  (18)  4500-8000 

(19) 

Irvington . 

330 

18.2 

6100 

300 

4100-8200 

4100  7100  (16) 

4400-7500  (17)  4700-7900 

(17) 

Livingston  . 

197 

7.7 

5300 

422 

4200-8000 

4200-6650  (16) 

4400-7300  (17)  4600-8000 

(17) 

Millbum*  . 

175 

14.9 

6400 

600 

4000-8400 

4000-7000  (15) 

4200-7400  (161  j  .X-SS 

(18) 

(20) 

Montclair  . 

303 

15.9 

6400 

676 

4300-8200 

4300-7200  (16) 

4500-7700  (17)  4700-8200 

(19) 

Newark  . 

.2555a 

19.4 

6400a 

320 

B3600a-7900 

4000-7300  (11) 

4300-7600  (11)  4700-7900 

(11) 

North  Caldwell  . 

23 

7.4 

5100 

500 

4100-6900 

4100-6900  (15) 

4300-7300  (16)  4500-7700 

(17) 

Nutley  . 

214 

15.3 

5700 

445 

4100-7800 

4100-6400  (14) 

4300-6900  (15)  4400-7400 

(16) 

Orange  . 

198 

18.5 

6200 

490 

4000-8200 

4000-6900  (16) 

4200-7300  (16)  4400-7700 

(16) 

Roseland  . 

17 

14.9 

5800 

433 

4000-7600 

4000-6700  (16) 

4200-7100  (17)  4400-7600 

(19) 

South  Orange-Maplewood  . 

323 

17.7 

6600 

587 

4300-8200 

4300-7000  (15) 

4500-7600  (17)  4500-8200 

(19) 

Verona  . 

128 

13.0 

5400 

355 

4000-7800 

4000-6600  (14) 

4200-7000  (15)  4400-7400 

(16) 

West  Orange . 

316 

13.5 

6100 

4300-8800 

4300-7300 

4600-7800  >5230-8800 

Essex  Co.  Voc . 

140 

14.0 

6800 

4500-8200 

4200-7100  (16) 

4400-7500  (17)  4600-8000 

(18) 

County  Average 

16.9 

$6200 

a.  Includes  substitutes  in  “open”  positions. 


Gloucester 

Clayton  .  67  9.1  4800  300  3900-6100  3900-6100  (12  >  4100-6300  (12)  4300-6500  (12) 

Deptford  .  104  8  2  4500  B3600-6000  •*  •• 

East  Greenwich  .  20.0 

Elk  .  18  9.9  4500  475  3700-5200  *•  *• 

Franklin  .  44  9.9  4800  524  3600-5800  ••  •* 

Glassboro  .  81  14.3  5500  420  3800-6400  4000-6000  (14)  4200-6400  (14)  . 

Greenwich  .  34  173  5600  575  3800-6400  4000-6000  (11)  4200-6400  (12)  . 

Harrison  .  11.6  553  ♦*  »♦ 

Logan  .  15  14.7  5000  316  3800-5800  *•  •• 

Mantua  .  49  9.1  4600  500  3800-5800  **  •• 

Monroe  .  74  12.9  4800  512  3800-6000  •*  *• 

National  Park  .  8.2  313  •»  •• 

Newfield  .  10.4  460  ••  •• 

Paulsboro  .  86  20.0  5500  628  3800-6400  *•  •• 

Pitman  .  90  12.1  5100  400  3900-6300  3900-5900  (ID  4100-6300  (12)  . 

South  Harrison  .  5  15.2  4800  350  3600-5500  •*  •* 

Swedesboro  .  36  18.2  4900  350  4100-5700  **  •• 

Washington  .  8.0  450  4000-6000  (11)  4200-6400  (12)  . 

Wenonah  .  8.1  4000-6000  (11)  4200-6400  (12)  . 

West  Deptford  .  64  14.2  5100  350  3600-6200  **  •* 

Westville .  26  20.5  5400  500  B3600-6200  ••  •• 

Woodbury  .  118  13.3  5100  378  4200-6200  4200-5800  (12  )  4200-6200  (15)  . 

Woodbury  Heights  .  11  9.6  4800  300  3900-5900  3900-5900  (11)  4100-6300  (12)  . 

County  Average  13.0  $4998 
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.  .  .  Item  does  not  apply. 

Local  guide  has  not  been  revised 
for  1958-59. 

State  Schedule. 

Doctorate  level. 

Lowest  salary  is  below  $3600 


SALARY  GUIDE 

(Figures  In  parentheses  represent  number  of  steps  to  maximum.) 


Items  not  reported  are  left  blank. 

Hudson 


fo.  is*. 

V  S  j-d  S 

<.s  sSi  <J2: 


4  Yrs. 
Training 


5  Yrs. 
Training 


Bayonne*  . 

397 

24.9 

$5700 

$200 

$3900-7100 

$3800-6350  (14) 

$4000-6650  (15)  i 

East  Newark  . 

9 

21.9 

4500 

3600-5500 

Guttenberg  . 

21 

26.5 

4900 

360 

3800-6000 

3800-6000  (12) 

4000-6200  (12) 

Harrison*  . 

70 

22.9 

6400 

500 

4500-7800 

4000-6400  (  8) 

4000-6700  (  8) 

1  Hoboken  . 

19.7 

350 

3950-6600  (  8 ) 

4050-6900  (  8) 

j  Jersey  City  . 

1317 

21.0 

6100 

4000-8000 

4200-7400  (17) 

4400-7800  (18) 

Kearny*  . 

244 

16.8 

5700 

175 

4000-8000 

4000-6700  (15) 

4300-7000  (15) 

1  North  Bergen  . 

24.4 

4000-6400  (13) 

4230-6600  (13) 

1  Secaucus  . . 

21.2 

250 

3800-5900  (12) 

4000-6200  (12) 

I  Union  City  . . 

.  352 

17.6 

5300 

300 

4000-7500 

4000-6300  (  9) 

4200-6800  (10) 

1  Weehawken  . 

.  Ill 

15.1 

6000 

4000-7900 

4000-6300  (13) 

4400-6700  (13) 

West  New  York  . 

.  244 

22.9 

5600 

4100-6800 

4000-6050  (  8 ) 

4200-6500  ( 9 ) 

i  County  Average 

20,9 

$5815 

a.  7  yr.  level. 

Hunterdon 

Alexandria  . 

123 

400 

Bethlehem  . 

6 

16.8 

4500 

3900-5900 

Bloomsbury  . 

4 

13.9 

4600 

450 

4100-5000 

G# 

Califon  . 

5 

17.1 

4700 

200 

4300-5100 

•  • 

Clinton  Town  . 

.  11 

19.1 

4800 

350 

4300-5100 

•  • 

Clinton  Twp . 

14.4 

377 

GG 

Delaware  . 

14.8 

East  Amwell  . 

.  11 

11.5 

4300 

3900-4500 

Flemington-Raritan  . . 

.  50 

14.7 

4900 

400 

3900-5700 

3900-5800  (11) 

4100-6200  (12) 

Franklin  . 

.  10 

12.8 

4100 

375 

3800-4200 

•  • 

Prenchtown  . 

.  26 

16.6 

4700 

350 

3900-5800 

6  Yrs. 
Training 


$4000-6800  (15) 
a4000-69S0  (16) 
I  <4000-7100  (17) 


4000-7000  ( 8 ) 
4150-7200  (  8) 
4600-8200  (19) 
4600-7300  (15) 


4500-7000  (10) 
4800-7300  (14) 
<5000-7900  (16) 


Glen  Gardner  . 

Hampton  . 

High  Bridge  . 

Holland  . 

Hunterdon  Central  Reg . 

Kingwood  . 

Lambertville  . 

Lebanon  Boro  . 

Lebanon  Twp . 

Milford  . 

North  Hunterdon  Reg . 

Readington  . 

Stockton  . 

Tewksbury  . 

Union  . 

West  Amwell  . 

County  Average 

Mercer 


4200 

4900 

5100 

5300 

4300 

4800 

4400 

4300 

5100 

5200 

4700 

4000 

4500 

4500 

$4788 


435 

400 

610 


3700-5000 

3800-6200 

4000-6200 

4000-6600 

3700-4600 

3900-5500 

3900-5000 

3800-4600 

3800-6000 

4000-6400 

3600-5400 

3900-4100 

3800-5200 

3800-5500 


4000-6600  (14)  4400-7000  (14) 


4000-6600  (13)  4200-6800  (13)  4400-7000  (13) 


East  Windsor  . 

80 

11.2 

4900 

409 

4000-6700 

4000-6100 

(12) 

4200-6600  (13) 

4400-7100 

(15) 

Ewing  . 

165 

9.5 

5400 

490 

4000-7000 

4000-6400 

(13) 

4200-7000  (14) 

HamUton  . 

364 

15.4 

5500 

350 

3900-7200 

4000-6350 

(13) 

4200-6550  (13) 

<4400-6750 

(13) 

Hopewell  Boro  . 

13 

12.3 

5500 

500 

4400-6200 

4200-6200 

(11) 

4400-6400  (11) 

Hopewell  Twp . 

80 

14.0 

5300 

4000-6400 

4000-5900 

(11) 

4200-6300  (12) 

Lawrence  . 

81 

11.1 

5200 

427 

4000-7100 

4000-6800 

(15) 

4200-7100  (16) 

Princeton  Boro*  . 

121 

18.9 

6100 

355 

4000-7900 

4000-6800 

(14) 

4200-7300  (15) 

4400-7800 

(17) 

Princeton  Twp.*  . 

62 

10.8 

5500 

350 

4000-7000 

4000-6800 

(14) 

4200-7300  (15) 

4400-7800 

(17) 

Trenton  . 

665 

18.1 

5900 

300 

4200-7500 

4200-6600 

(9) 

4300-6900  (10) 

4400-7200 

(11) 

Washington  . 

15 

11.6 

4300 

400 

3800-5600 

«« 

•  • 

West  Windsor  . 

32 

lOJ 

5000 

515 

4000-6300 

4000-7050 

(10) 

4000-7050  (10) 

•  .  e  e 

County  Average 

15.4 

$5615 

Middlesex 

Carteret  . 

103 

19.8 

5800 

4000-7600 

4000-6400 

(  9 ) 

4200-6800  (10) 

4200-6900 

(10) 

Cranbury*  . 

.  16 

14.6 

5100 

220 

3800-6200 

3800-5800 

(11) 

4000-6200  (12) 

Dunellen  . 

.  58 

17.4 

5700 

390 

4100-7000 

4100-6500 

(13) 

4300-7100  (15) 

44M-7466 

Tli) 

East  Brtinswick  . 

.  146 

6.5 

5000 

487 

3800-7100 

4200-6600 

(13) 

4500-7500  (11) 

j  4800-7800 

(11) 

j  <5100-8100 

(11) 

Edison  . 

.  258 

7.8 

5100 

600 

4000-7200 

4200-6800 

(14) 

4400-7200  (15) 

Helmetta  . 

18.4 

300 

•  • 

•  • 

Highland  Park  . 

.  101 

14.6 

5700 

689 

4200-7400 

4200-6800 

(14) 

4400a-7200a(15) 

4400-7400 

(16) 

Jamesburg  . 

.  37 

14.7 

5200 

416 

4000-6200 

4000-6600 

(14) 

4300-6900  (14) 

Madison  . 

.  96 

11.3 

4900 

348 

3900-6600 

4300-6500 

(b) 

4500-6700  (b) 

4700-6900 

(  b) 

NOVEMIER,  ItSI 

Rage 

1 3 1 
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.  Item  does  not  apply. 

*  Local  guide  has  not  been  revised 
for  1958-59. 

**  State  Schedule. 

*  Doctorate  level. 

B  Lowest  salary  Is  below  $3600 
Items  not  reported  are  left  blank. 


North  Brunswick 


Plainsboro 


South  Amboy 


Spotswood 


County  Average 


>> 

SALARY  GUIDE 

.c 

u 

d 

ill 

c 

in 

M  * 

«  E 
•  • 

• 

O' 

c 

« 

(Figures  In  parentheses 

represent  number  of  ! 

1- 

u  h 

oc 

% 

e  0» 
—  in 

o* 

"5 

5  Yrs. 

o 

00 

.  0) 

<» 

rii—:  ® 

3  00 

4  Yrs. 

> 

<.E 

V  us 
<"  o- 

lU  — 

<J2: 

Training 

Training 

120 

10.7 

$5500 

$410 

$3800-7200 

$3800-6800  (16) 

$4000-7200  (17) 

60 

11.6 

5700 

750 

4200-6600 

4200-6400  (15) 

4450-6650  (15) 

27 

14.6 

5400 

505 

4100-6200 

4100-6300  (12) 

4300-6700  (13) 

39 

14.8 

5000 

475 

4000-6000 

4200-6200  (11) 

4400-6400  (11) 

294 

16.2 

5900 

850 

B3600-7900 

4200-7400  (13) 

4400-7800  (13) 

66 

12.3 

5700 

675 

4000-7600 

4000-6400  (13) 

4500-6900  (13) 

248 

22.2 

6100 

451 

4000-7500 

4000-7000  (C) 

4250-7250  (C) 

140 

9.5 

5300 

500 

4200-6800 

4200-6700  (14) 

4500-7100  <14> 

6 

18.7 

5100 

285 

4400-5800 

*• 

*• 

116 

10.2 

5200 

490 

3600-7000 

4000-6600  (13) 

4400-7000  (13) 

25.3 

** 

•• 

46 

11.9 

5000 

690 

B3600-6400 

4000-6000  (11) 

4200-6400  (12) 

158 

8.4 

5100 

500 

4000-7500 

4000-6500  (12) 

4200-7000  (12) 

114 

16.2 

5300 

500 

3900-7100 

3900-6800  (16) 

4100-7000  (16) 

12.5 

4000-6400  (13) 

4300-6900  (14) 

540 

10.9 

5200 

450 

4100-7700 

4100-7150  (12) 

4300-7350  (12) 

52 

11.9 

6200 

675 

4500-7400 

4300-7550  (14) 

4500-7750  (14) 

13.1 

$5414 

6  Yrs. 
Training 


5000-7400  (13) 


(  4500-7500  (16) 
I  »4900-7900  (16) 


I  — -7400 


4400-6800  (13) 


54600-7500  (16) 


54700-7950  (14) 


a.  M.Ed.  degree.  $200  less  for  Master’s  equivalency  and  $200  more  for  Master’s  in  subject  matter. 

b.  Size  of  increment  for  1958-59  depends  on  tenure  and  service. 

c.  Size  of  increment  depends  on  service. 


Monmouth 


a.  No  maximums  adopted  to  date  for  1958-59. 

b.  Provi-slon  for  higher  salaries  by  appointment  to  Associate  Career  or  Career  Status. 


I 

6 

Ite 


M 


Asbury  Park*  . 

149 

17.7 

5200 

500 

3800-7100 

3800-6100  (13) 

4000-6500  (14) 

4000-7100 

(17) 

I 

Atlantic  . 

12.5 

0* 

> 

Atlantic  Highlands  . 

37 

10.8 

5300 

432 

3900-6700 

3900-5900  (11) 

4100-6300  (12) 

14300-6700 

(13) 

I 

Avon-By-The-Sea  . 

8 

22.6 

4900 

560 

3900-5700 

4100-6300  (12) 

4300-6700  (13) 

4500-6900 

(13) 

1 

Belmar  . 

32 

19.5 

5300 

465 

3900-6200 

I 

Bradley  Beach  . 

25 

18.7 

5100 

348 

3800-5600 

«• 

•  • 

I 

Brielle  . 

13 

12  1 

5300 

743 

4000-8000 

4000-6000  (11) 

4300-6300  (11) 

.  •  a 

Deal  . 

16 

62 

5100 

410 

4200-6600 

4000-6400  (13) 

4200-6600  (13) 

- 6800 

I 

Eatontown  . 

65 

8.4 

5400 

582 

4000-6700 

4000-6400  (13) 

4300-6700  (13) 

4600-7000 

(13) 

I 

Pair  Haven  . 

46 

14.0 

5400 

443 

4100-6400 

4100-6500  (13) 

4400-6800  (13) 

4650-7050 

(13) 

I 

Farmingdale  . 

22.5 

400 

4000-6000  (11) 

4200-6400  (12) 

.... 

I 

Freehold  Boro  . 

46 

13.5 

5600 

750 

4400-6200 

4000-6000  (11) 

4000-6200  (11) 

I 

Freehold  Reg . 

90 

10.2 

5600 

600 

4000-7900 

4000-6600  (14) 

4200-6900  (15) 

4400-7200 

as) 

I 

Freehold  Twp . 

28 

11.3 

4900 

500 

3800-6000 

00 

T 

Highlands  . 

25.7 

00 

1 

Holmdel  . 

17 

7.2 

4200 

475 

3600-5500 

66 

9.5 

4500 

3800-5800 

4000.8800  (10) 

4200-6200  (11) 

\ 

Keansburg*  . 

13.3 

300 

3800-6000  (12) 

4000-6200  (12) 

77 

14  6 

5300 

456 

3800-6300 

3800-8100  (18) 

4000-6300  (13) 

Little  Silver  . 

39 

15.9 

5200 

562 

3800-6200 

3800-6400  (12) 

4000-6900  (12) 

a.£ 

Long  Branch  . 

214 

14.7 

5600 

600 

4000-7300 

4000-7000  (16) 

4300-7300  (16) 

4600-7600 

(16) 

0< 

Manalapan  . 

34 

8.8 

4700 

3800-5800 

3850 - a 

4050 - a 

Manasquan  . 

79 

10.8 

5900 

600 

4200-7900 

4200-6600  (13) 

4400-7000  (14) 

. .  •  • 

I 

25 

12.2 

5000 

400 

4000-5900 

4nnn-(U)nn  rut 

4200-6200  (11) 

] 

109 

12.0 

5100 

3600-6800 

4000-8400  (18) 

4200-7000  (15) 

I 

Middletown  . 

276 

11.2 

5100 

B3600-6800 

4000-6400  (13) 

4200-6800  (13) 

I 

Millstone  . 

17 

15.9 

4900 

461 

4000-6000 

•  • 

c 

Monmouth  Beach  . 

8 

13.8 

4300 

300 

3600-6000 

00 

E 

Neptune  City  . 

24 

10.4 

4600 

540 

3600-5500 

*« 

00 

I 

Neptune  Twp . 

143 

14.7 

5200 

409 

3600-6300 

4000-6000  (11) 

4200-6400  (12) 

Ocean*  . 

75 

9.0 

5200 

640 

3700-7300 

3800-6500  (13) 

4300-7300  (13) 

>4800-7800 

(13) 

I 

Oceanport  . 

17 

10.6 

5100 

200 

4000-5800 

00 

1 

Raritan  . 

64 

7.6 

4700 

500 

3600-6700 

4000-6600  (14) 

4200-6800  (14) 

4400-7000 

(14) 

I 

Red  Bank  . 

134 

17.1 

5900 

516 

4200-7200 

4200-6600  (14) 

4500-6900  (14) 

4800-7200 

(14) 

I 

Roosevelt  . 

7 

4.1 

4600 

800 

3800-6900 

•  • 

00 

] 

Rumson  . 

28 

9.6 

5600 

300 

4000-7600 

4000-6800  (15) 

4200-7000  (15) 

4400-7200 

(15) 

I 

Rumson-Pair  Haven  Reg . 

29 

10.4 

6000 

400 

4400-7200 

**b 

**b 

J 

Sea  Bright  . 

5 

24.4 

5400 

520 

4800-6100 

*« 

00 

C 

Shrewsbury  Boro  . 

27 

12.3 

4800 

403 

3800-6200 

4000-6200  (11) 

4300-6500  (11) 

4600-6800 

(11) 

c 

Shrewsbury  Twp . 

44 

11.6 

5300 

450 

4000-6500 

4000-6000  (11) 

4300-6300  (11) 

F 

Spring  Lake  . 

11 

26.0 

5700 

410 

5400-5800 

•  • 

F 

Spring  Lake  Heights  . 

14 

8.9 

4500 

700 

3800-5300 

F 

Union  Beach  . 

31 

8.0 

4300 

B3600-5600 

4000-6000  (11) 

4200-6400  (12) 

g 

Upper  Freehold*  . 

52 

11.4 

5100 

320 

4000-6400 

4000-6200  (12) 

4200-6400  (12) 

g 

Wall  . 

73 

12.5 

5300 

525 

3600-6500 

4200-6600  (12) 

4500-6900  (12) 

West  Long  Branch  . 

32 

10.9 

5100 

420 

3800-5800 

00 

S 

County  Average 

12.8 

$5243 

1 
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(Figures  in  parentheses  represent  number  of  steps  to  masimum.) 


, . .  Item  does  not  apply. 

Local  guide  has  not  been  revised 
for  1958-59. 

State  Schedule. 

Doctorate  level. 

Lowest  salary  Is  below  $36(X) 


Items  not  reported  are  left  blank. 


<2 


S  E 


^  c  O'  —  2* 


1^  < 


<- 


4  Yrt. 
Training 


5  Yr$. 
Training 


<  Morris 


• 

Boonton  Town  . 

74 

17.4 

$6400 

$512 

$4100-7700 

$4100-6900  (15) 

$4400-7400  (16) 

Boonton  Twp.  . 

10 

8.9 

5000 

400 

4000-6100 

4000-6400  (13) 

4200-6800  (14) 

•  > 

Butler  . 

94 

13.4 

5700 

419 

4100-7100 

4100-6500  (16) 

4300-6700  (16) 

1 

Chatham  Boro  . 

119 

9.7 

5700 

611 

4200-8200 

4200-7000  (15) 

4400-7200  (15) 

*•  ! 

Chatham  Twp . 

44 

8.3 

5600 

500 

4200-7100 

4200-6800  (14) 

4400-7000  (14) 

Chester*  . 

19 

10.1 

5000 

175 

4000-6500 

4000-6550  (16) 

4200-7400  (16) 

Denville  . 

59 

10.8 

5400 

400 

B3600-7000 

4000-6800  (15) 

4200-7000  (15) 

Dover  . 

129 

14.6 

5900 

571 

4000-7400 

4000-6600  (14) 

4300-7100  (15) 

Elast  Hanover  . 

30 

9.8 

5200 

469 

4000-6600 

4000-6400  (  a  ) 

Plorham  Park  . 

35 

\22 

5300 

300 

3800-6500 

3900-6300  (13) 

4100-6500  (13) 

Hanover  . 

70 

9.5 

5400 

354 

4000-6900 

4000-6400  (13) 

4200-6800  (14) 

o) 

Hanover  Park  Reg . 

4.9 

Harding  . 

21 

5.8 

5100 

500 

4200-6200 

4200-7000  (15) 

4500-7300  (15) 

6)  1 

JefiFerson  . 

39 

13.0 

5400 

401 

4400-6600 

4300-6900  (12) 

4600-7200  (12) 

•  • 

Kinnelon  . 

31 

6.0 

5100 

750 

4200-6400 

4200-6800  (14) 

4500-7425  (14) 

Lincoln  Park  . 

32 

14.5 

5400 

450 

3800-6100 

4000-6200  (12) 

4) 

Madison  . 

128 

13.5 

6000 

542 

4200-8400 

4200-7000  (15) 

4400-7400  (16) 

1 

Mendham  Boro  . 

8.6 

600 

4100-7050  (15) 

4300-7250  (15) 

Mendham  Twp . 

16 

8.8 

5300 

604 

4000-6600 

4000-6400  (13) 

4200-6600  (13) 

Mine  Hill  . 

17 

11.6 

5200 

412 

4000-5800 

4000-6400  (13) 

4200-6800  (14) 

Montville  . 

41 

12.1 

5200 

480 

3900-7100 

3900-6400  (14) 

- 6600  (14) 

Morris  Hills  Reg . 

83 

8.1 

5200 

400 

4200-7500 

4200-6400  (12) 

4350-6700  (12) 

Morris  Plains  . 

29 

9.2 

5300 

500 

3900-6600 

3900-6650  (12) 

4150-6900  (12) 

L7) 

Morris  Twp . 

84 

12S 

5700 

550 

4000-7800 

4400-7400  (14) 

4800-8100  (14) 

Morristown  . 

163 

19.5 

6100 

366 

4000-7500 

4000-6600  (14) 

4200-7050  (15) 

13) 

Mountain  Lakes  . 

61 

15.7 

5800 

446 

4000-7600 

4000-6600  (14) 

4200-6995  (14) 

13) 

Mt.  Arlington  . 

9 

19.3 

4500 

435 

B3600-6000 

•  • 

•  • 

Mt.  OUve  . 

26 

123 

4900 

450 

3800-6200 

4000-6200  (12) 

4200-6400  (12) 

Netcong  . 

29 

13.3 

4700 

500 

3600-5500 

3900-5900  (11) 

4100-6300  (12) 

.  a  a 

Parslppany-Troy  Hills  . 

146 

9.1 

5500 

4000-7000 

4200-6600  (13) 

4400-7000  (14) 

Passaic  . 

30 

14.0 

5600 

300 

4200-7200 

4200-6150  (10) 

4400-6550  (10) 

13) 

Pequannock  . 

85 

8.4 

5300 

900 

4200-7000 

4200-6400  (15) 

4200-6700  (16) 

13) 

Randolph  . 

43 

113 

5100 

300 

3900-6500 

3900-6100  (12) 

4100-6500  (13) 

... 

Riverdale  . 

16 

5.1 

5000 

450 

4000-6500 

4000-6500  (11) 

4200-6700  (11) 

Rockaway  Boro  . 

36 

16.5 

5300 

428 

3800-6400 

4000-6200  (12) 

4200-6400  (12) 

15) 

Rockaway  Twp . 

55 

8.8 

4900 

400 

3800-6700 

4100-6900  (15) 

4500-7300  (15) 

Roxbury  . 

95 

143 

5600 

500 

4000-6500 

4000-6000  (11) 

4200-6400  (12) 

Washington  . 

19 

103 

5100 

440 

4000-6200 

4000-6200  (12) 

4200-6800  (14) 

West  Morris  Reg . 

30 

5300 

4100-6700 

4100-7150  (15) 

4300-7350  (15) 

... 

Wharton  . 

23 

83 

5500 

474 

4100-7100 

4100-6700  (13) 

4300-7000  (13) 

.  a. 

County  Avaraga 

12.2 

$5542 

a.  Size  of  Increment  depends  on  merit. 

16) 

Ocean 

.  . 

Bay  Head  . 

4 

21.8 

5400 

500 

4800-6000 

•  • 

Beach  Haven  . 

7' 

233 

4800 

500 

4200-6500 

•  • 

Berkeley  . 

11 

23.0 

4800 

445 

3800-6100 

•  • 

Brick  . 

100 

11.0 

5200 

650 

4000-7100 

4000-6500  (11) 

4200-6700  (11) 

Central  Reg.*  . 

38 

6.2 

5000 

300 

4000-6600 

4000-6600  (14) 

4200-6800  (14) 

Eagleswood  . 

21.7 

300 

•  • 

Island  Heights  . 

7, 

8.6 

4900 

480 

3800-6700 

•  • 

Jackson  . 

31 

12.0 

4900 

604 

3800-6200 

•  • 

(13) 

Lacey  . 

7 

5.5 

4500 

300 

B3600-5700 

Lakehurst  . 

16 

13.9 

4600 

600 

3800-5400 

•  • 

(14) 

Lakewood*  . 

134 

13.6 

5200 

3800-6300 

3800-6000  (12) 

4100-6300  (12) 

(14) 

Lavallette  . 

4 

8.4 

4800 

4200-5800 

Little  Egg  Harbor  . 

4 

12.8 

4500 

200 

4000-5400 

•  • 

(15) 

1  Long  Beach  Island  . 

16 

9.1 

4700 

571 

3700-5400 

4200-6200  (11) 

4500-6700  (12) 

Manchester  . 

11 

6.5 

4300 

350 

3800-5600 

1  Ocean  . 

5 

13.6 

4600 

425 

4000-6300 

•  « 

(11) 

Ocean  Gate  . 

3 

9.5 

4500 

B3600-5700 

*« 

Plumsted  . 

17 

10.4 

4500 

4000-5300 

4000-6200  (12) 

4200-6400  (12) 

Point  Pleasant  . 

46 

11.1 

5100 

600 

4200-6200 

4000-6000  (11) 

4200-6200  (11) 

Point  Pleasant  Beach  . 

58 

15.8 

5800 

450 

4500-7400 

4000-6800  (15) 

4200-7000  (15) 

Seaside  Heights  . 

5 

11.4 

4800 

4000-6200 

Seaside  Park  . 

7 

6.9 

5000 

900 

4200-6400 

4000-6000  (11) 

4200-6400  (12) 

Southern  Ocean  Reg.*  . 

52 

9.1 

6000 

300 

4400-8200 

4800-7440  (11) 

5040-7840  (11) 

Stafford  . 

183 

400 

** 

Toms  River  . 

152 

12.0 

5500 

500 

4000-7200 

4000-6400  (13) 

4200-6600  (13) 

Tuckerton*  . 

8 

9.6 

4500 

425 

4000-4800 

4000-6000  (12) 

4200-6200  (11) 

Union  . 

22.6 

County  Avaraga 

11.9 

$5224 

6  Yrs. 
Training 


$4700-7700  (16) 
4400-7200  (15) 
4500-6900  (16) 
4600-7400  (15) 
4600-7200  (14) 


4600-7400  (15) 


4300-6700  (13) 
4400-7200  (15) 


4900-7500  (12) 
4700-7950  (14) 


4600-7800  (17) 


(  4400-6800  (13) 
I  *4600-7000  (13) 


- 6800  (14) 

4650-7000  (12) 


5100-8400  (14) 
4400-7500  (16) 
4400-7390  (14) 


4600-7400  (15) 


4200-7000  (17) 


4500-7000  (11) 


4400-6400  (11) 
4400-7200  (15) 


*5640-8640  (11) 
- 6900  (13) 


I  E  W 
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.  Item  does  not  apply. 

*  Local  guide  has  not  been  revised 
for  1958-59. 

**  State  Schedule. 

•  Doctorate  level. 

B  Lowest  salary  is  below  $3600 
Items  not  reported  are  left  blank. 
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(Figures  in  parentheses  represent  number  ot  steps  to  maaimum.) 


4  Yr».  5  Yr*.  6  Yr*. 

Training  Training  Training 


Passaic 


Bloomingdale  . 

22 

16.4 

$4800 

$500 

$4000-6000 

$4000-6000  (11) 

$4200-6200  (11) 

Clifton  . 

13.6 

500 

4200-7200  (12) 

4400-7700  (13) 

Haledon  . 

21.6 

4000-6000  (11) 

4200-6400  (12) 

Hawthorne  . 

122 

13.1 

5300 

4000-6800 

4000-6000  (11) 

4200-6400  (12) 

Lakelemd  Reg . 

25 

5000 

4200-6200 

4200-6600  (13) 

4400-7000  (14) 

Little  Palls  . 

53 

14.3 

5200 

475 

4000-6700 

4000-6300  (13) 

4200-6700  (14) 

North  Haledon . 

27 

14.8 

5300 

415 

3900-6800 

3900-6300  (13) 

4100-6900  (15) 

P£issaic  . 

345 

19.4 

5900 

450 

4200-7400 

4200-7200  (13) 

4450-7700  (14) 

P££ssaic  Vfilley  Reg . 

63 

8.2 

5700 

800 

4200-7400 

4200-6800  (14) 

4400-7200  (15) 

Paterson  . 

1012 

18.9 

5400 

200 

3600-7700 

4000-6600  (14) 

4400a-7000a(14) 

Pompton  Lakes  . 

76 

12.8 

5800 

470 

4200-7200 

4200-6450  (13) 

4400-6850  (14) 

Prospect  Park  . 

17 

19.0 

5000 

320 

3800-5800 

Ringwood  . 

21 

12.6 

5100 

475 

4000-6400 

4000-6200  (12) 

4400-6800  (13) 

Totowa  . . 

11.2 

4000-6000  (11) 

4200-6400  (12) 

Wanaque  . 

38 

11.4 

5100 

550 

3900-6700 

4100-6300  (12) 

4300-6700  (13) 

Wayne  . 

.  225 

7.8 

5200 

4200-8000 

4200-6200  (13) 

4500-7200  (16) 

West  MUford  . 

.  39 

133 

5100 

612 

4200-6800 

4200-6800  (14) 

4500-7350  (14) 

West  Paterson  . 

14.1 

County  Average 

15.8 

$5419 

I  4600-8200  (14) 
( «4800-8700  (15) 


4400-6800  (13) 
14700-7300  (14) 
4600-7400  (15) 


4700-8200  (15) 
4600-7600  (16) 
I  4600-7200  (14) 
j  <4800-7400  (14) 
4600-7250  (15) 


(  4800-8000  (16) 
(  <5100-8500  (16) 
<4800-7900  <14) 


a.  $200  less  for  Master's  equivalency. 


Salem 


AUoway  . 

13 

12.6 

4600 

Elmer  . 

11 

24.0 

4700 

Elsinboro  . 

7 

16.5 

4100 

Lower  AUoway  Creek  . 

9 

20.1 

4300 

Lower  Penns  Neck  . 

114 

12.9 

5500 

M£innington  . 

14 

13.7 

4700 

Oldmans  . 

14 

11.8 

4300 

Penns  Grove-Upper  Penns  Neck 

118 

15.4 

5100 

Pilesgrove  . 

69 

12.0 

5100 

Plttsgrove  . 

12.7 

Quinton  . 

13 

15.7 

4600 

Salem  . 

99 

14.9 

4900 

Upper  Pittsgrove  . 

10.8 

County  Average 

14.2 

$5027 

473 

3800-5400 

3600-5600 

** 

200 

4000-4400 

** 

** 

350 

3800-4700 

•  • 

451 

4100-6700 

4140-6555  415) 

4313-6728 

(15) 

383 

3900-5500 

*• 

350 

3600-5000 

*0 

350 

3800-6300 

3800-5800  411) 

4000-6200 

(12) 

400 

3800-6800 

3800-5100 

400 

3600-6200 

3900-5900  (11) 

4000-6200 

(12) 

4200-6600  (13) 


Somerset 


Bedminster  . 

11 

9.5 

5700 

382 

4000-6900 

4000-6700 

(13) 

4400-7100 

(13) 

Bem£irds  . 

51 

9.4 

5600 

450 

4000-7100 

4000-6600 

(14) 

4300-7100 

(15) 

Bernardsville  . 

66 

14.2 

5900 

500 

4000-7700 

4000-6800 

(15) 

4400-7500 

(16) 

Bound  Brook  . 

115 

12.2 

5500 

4100-7300 

Branchburg  . 

23 

11.7 

5300 

350 

3800-6600 

4000-6600 

(13) 

4100-7100 

(15) 

Bridgewater*  . 

128 

10.1 

5400 

350 

3700-7600 

4000-6800 

(14) 

4200-7200 

(15) 

Par  Hills  . 

4 

15.2 

4900 

430 

4200-6000 

00 

00 

Prfuiklin  . 

111 

9.4 

4800 

500 

3800-6300 

4200-6400 

(12) 

4400-7000 

(14) 

Green  Brook  . 

26 

12.6 

5000 

4200-6400 

4200-6400 

(14) 

4400-6600 

(14) 

HUisborough  . 

53 

6.0 

5000 

310 

4000-6400 

4200-6200 

(11) 

4400-6800 

(13) 

Manville  . 

85 

10.5 

5200 

575 

3600-7200 

4200-7000a(16) 

4400-7400 

(16) 

Montgomery  . 

15 

11.8 

4600 

340 

3800-5700 

00 

00 

North  Plainfield  . 

142 

14.7 

5900 

429 

4100-7900 

4150-6750 

(16) 

4400-7100 

(16) 

Peapack-Gladstone  . 

9 

12.9 

5400 

288 

4200-6200 

00 

•  * 

Rocky  Hill  . 

2 

12.0 

4100 

370 

3800-4300 

00 

•  • 

Somerville  . 

153 

13.8 

5700 

475 

4000-7600 

4000-6700 

(13) 

4200-7200 

(15) 

South  Bound  Brook  . 

22 

12.4 

5200 

400 

4000-6000 

4200-6050 

(13) 

4400-6250 

(13) 

Warren  . 

31 

10.5 

5300 

323 

4000-6100 

4000-6000 

(11) 

4300-6300 

(11) 

Watchung  . 

22 

9.5 

5300 

542 

4100-6800 

4400-7200 

(15) 

4600b-7400b( 15) 

Watchung  Hills  Reg . 

37 

5.2 

5600 

560 

4300-7900 

4300-7300 

(15) 

4500-7500 

(15) 

County  Average 

11.6 

$5523 

4800-7500  (13) 


4200-7600  (16) 
4400-7600  (16) 


4600-7200  (14) 
\  4600-7800  (16) 
j  <5000-8400  (16) 


4400-7600  (16) 


a.  $1000  less  for  Bachelor’s  equivalency. 

b.  $100  less  for  Master’s  equivalency. 


Sussex 

Andover 
Branch  ville 


19  11.3  4500  4000-5100 

7  6.0  4600  600  3900-5300 
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.  Item  does  not  apply. 

*  Local  guide  has  not  been  revised 
tor  1958-59. 

**  State  Schedule. 

•  Doctorate  level. 

B  Lowest  salary  is  below  $3600 

Items  not  reported  are  left  blank. 

Byram  . 

Frankford  . 

Franklin  . 

Fredon  . 

Green  . 

Hamburg  . 

Hardyston  . 

Hopiitcong  . 

Lafayette  . 

Montague  . 

Newton  . 

Ogdensburg  . 

Sandyston-Walpack  . . 

Sparta  . 

Stanhope  . . 

Stillwater  . 

Sussex  . 

Vernon  . 

Wantage  . 

County  Average 

Union 


Clark*  . 

Cranford  .  210 


County  Average 

a.  $100  less  for  Ma.ster's  equivalency. 
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Tablets  in  the  city  pay  tribute  to  bygone  days 


THIS  BRONZE  PLAQUE  in 
Gummere  Park  at  the  Court 
House  Plaza  in  Newark  recalls 
the  days  when  the  corner  of 
Broad  and  Market  Streets  was 
a  major  crossroads  for  Indian 
inhabitants  of  present-day 
North  Jersey.  A  full  list  of 
tablets  and  their  wording  has 
been  published  in  the  book 
"Historical  Newark  in  Bronze," 
published  by  the  Newark 
Schoolmen's  Club. 


Historical  Newark 

in  Bronze 


The  casual  wanderer  through  the 
City  of  Newark,  with  a  yen  toward 
historical  places,  will  find  his  curi¬ 
osity  piqued  by  bronze  tablets  placed 
at  important  intersections  throughout 
the  City.  He  might  notice  one  on  a 
high  skyscraper  to  the  memory  of 
John  Catlin,  Newark’s  first  school¬ 
master.  A  little  further  on  he  will 
see  a  tablet  dedicated  to  the  “Train¬ 
ing  Place”  where  the  young  men 
learned  to  shoulder  arms  at  the  time 
of  the  American  Revolution.  Or  he 
might  read  with  interest  the  map  of 
the  Indian  Trails  in  Newark  and  see 
where  the  Lenape  first  trod  the  now 
busy  thoroughfares.  These  tablets 
are  only  some  of  the  more  than  three 
dozen  tablets  erected  by  the  Tablet 
Committee  of  the  Schoolmen’s  Club 
of  Newark. 

The  Schoolmen’s  Club  was  founded 
in  1902  to  meet  the  professional  and 


by  Dr.  John  T.  McSharry 

principal,  Ivy  Jr.  H.S.,  Newark 


social  needs  of  the  men  of  the  New¬ 
ark  school  system..  In  1911,  Arthur 
V.  Taylor,  a  Latin  teacher  of  Bar¬ 
ringer  H.  S.,  initiated  the  practice  of 
dedicating  a  bronze  tablet  to  some 
historical  person  or  event  in  the  de¬ 


velopment  of  Newark.  The  practice 
has  been  maintained  through  the 
Tablet  Committee  of  the  club  until 
today. 

Each  year  the  Tablet  Committee 
decides  on  a  person  or  site  of  histori¬ 
cal  interest  to  be  commemorated  on 
Newark  Day,  May  17th.  Miriam  V. 
Studley,  research  and  principal  li¬ 
brarian,  New  Jersey  Division,  Newark 
Public  Library,  regularly  assists  in 
the  research  involved. 

Pennies  Collected 

A  penny  collection  is  taken  up  in 
the  schools  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  Tablet.  On  Newark  Day,  the 
tablet  is  dedicated  with  proper  cere¬ 
monies  generally  conducted  in  the 
auditorium  of  a  nearby  school,  and 
the  affair  is  broadcast  over  WBGO, 
the  school  system’s  radio  station.  Ex¬ 
cerpts  from  the  important  address  at 
this  time  are  distributed  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  school  libraries.  Each  school 
sends  a  small  contingent  of  pupils  to 
attend  these  ceremonies. 

The  wording  of  the  tablet  erected 
in  May,  1958  indicates  the  concise 
information  available  on  these  tablets. 
The  more  than  three  dozen  tablets 
erected  by  the  Schoolmen’s  Club  and 
placed  on  significant  spots  throughout 
the  City,  contain  similar  information 
of  historical  significance. 

So,  if  you  should  be  a  wanderer 
through  the  streets  of  Newark,  pause 
and  read  Newark’s  “History  in 
Bronze”  as  commemorated  by  the 
Schoolmen’s  Club  of  Newark. 


Newark’s  Newest  Historical  Marker . . . 

COCKLOFT  HALL 

Through  these  same  streets  now  thronged  with  people  and  industry 
Spread  the  Mt.  Pleasant  Estate  of  Isaac  Gouverneur,  merchant  of  Curacao,  citizen, 
and  patriot  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Near  this  corner  his  descendant,  Nicholas  Gouverneur,  built  his  mansion. 

In  1807,  and  thereafter,  Washington  Irving,  James  Kirke  Paulding  and  the  “Lads  From 
Kilkenny”  retreated  from  the  noisome  City  of  New  York  to  stroll,  hunt  and  fish  in 
these  pastoral  hills,  guests  of  Gouverneur  Kemble,  nephew  of  Nicholas. 

Here  their  literary  genius  created  the  Salmagundi  Papers  and  immortalized  the  Kemble 
Mansion  as  Cockloft  Hall. 

Thus  the  genius  of  Washington  Irving,  inspired  by  those  Newark  scenes,  transmuted 
the  literature  of  Addison  and  Steele  into  a  classic  of  American  literature. 
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From  the  State  Department 


A  Center  for  Trainable  Chiltiren 


by  Stanley  I.  Alprin 

supervisor  of  child  study 
State  Department  of  Education 


I 

I 

If  someone  had  suggested  last 
fall,  that  a  central  school  for  trainable 
children  in  Burlington  County  would 
be  a  reality  this  year,  many  practical 
educators  would  have  politely  scoffed. 
Burlington  County  is  New  Jersey’s 
largest  county,  covering  819  square 
miles,  with  most  of  its  population 
living  along  its  western  side. 

To  find  a  centrally  located  school 
that  was  in  reach  of  all  of  the  train- 
able  children  would  be  no  easy  task. 
Also,  the  idea  of  bringing  all  these 
children  together  ran  counter  to  the 
philosophy  that  trainable  children 
should  be  integrated  into  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  normal  children. 

Support  Forthcoming 
However,  when  the  suggestion  was 
made,  support  was  forthcoming. 

Burlington  Township  was  complet¬ 
ing  a  rather  extensive  building  pro¬ 
gram  and  would  have  available  a 
well-kept  five  room  school,  the  She- 
daker  School.  When  Superintendent 
Thomas  Hopkins  offered  the  use  of 
this  school  as  a  center  for  trainable 
children,  a  rather  disorganized  plan 
began  to  assume  a  more  formidable 
shape.  Permission  was  soon  granted 
by  the  board  of  education,  and  with 
the  support  and  assistance  of  Mr. 
Hopkins,  and  the  County  Superin¬ 
tendent  and  his  staff,  the  group  be¬ 
gan  to  plan  in  earnest.  The  County 
Supervisor  of  Child  Study  served  as 
coordinator  and  project  director  dur¬ 
ing  the  ensuing  months.  Conferences 
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with  parents  brought  favorable  com¬ 
ments  in  nearly  all  cases;  they  were 
anxious  to  offer  their  support  and 
assistance. 

The  four  school  districts  already 
operating  trainable  classes  in  the 
county  were  asked  to  discontinue 
them  at  the  end  of  that  school  year. 
There  were  serious  reservations  about 
such  a  move  in  some  cases;  however, 
arguments  in  favor  of  discontinuation 
eventually  brought  about  unanimous 
agreement.  Each  board  was  discov¬ 
ering  that  the  age  and  ability  distribu¬ 
tion  was  too  wide  to  encourage  good 
programming. 

Furthermore,  the  distances  sep¬ 
arating  the  four  classes  and  the 
teachers  prevented  good  communica¬ 
tion.  Ideas  about  methods  and  mate¬ 
rials  were  rarely  discussed.  A  frequent 
comment  expressed  by  these  teachers 
was  that  although  interpersonal  re¬ 
lationships  were  excellent  in  their 
respective  schools,  they  had  little  in 
common  professionally  with  other 
members  of  the  staff. 

Few  Substitutes  Available 

Of  slightly  less  importance  was  the 
fact  that  substitute  teachers  were  not 
always  available,  and  the  children 
were,  on  a  few  occasions,  asked  to 
stay  home  for  a  day  or  two  rather 
than  call  in  an  unqualified  person. 

Notices  were  sent  out  to  all  school 
districts  in  Burlington  County  where 
trainable  children  resided,  informing 
them  of  the  plans,  and  suggesting 
that  they  establish  transportation 


routes  in  conjunction  with  neighbor¬ 
ing  districts. 

The  teachers  met  with  the  County 
Supervisor  of  Child  Study  periodic¬ 
ally  during  the  winter  and  spring 
months.  Tentative  groupings  were 
made,  guiding  principles  were  out¬ 
lined,  and  materials  and  equipment 
were  ordered.  The  parents  were  kept 
informed,  and  during  the  summer  a 
letter  was  sent  to  each  describing  the 
new  center  and  requesting  that  the 
children  bring  certain  items  with 
them  when  school  opened.  The  teach¬ 
ers  made  visitations  to  the  Alyea 
School  in  Newark  and  to  the  Essex 
County  Occupational  Center,  obtain¬ 
ing  a  fresh  approach  and  new  insights 
to  the  task  before  them. 

Planned  by  June 

By  the  time  school  closed  in  June, 
the  essential  planning  had  been  com¬ 
pleted.  A  “few”  administrative  tasks 
remained,  such  as,  establishing  a  tui¬ 
tion  rate,  preparing  contracts  for  the 
various  sending  districts  to  sign  and 
return,  employing  the  fifth  teacher, 
making  minor  renovations  to  the 
school,  and  organizing  the  school 
lunch  program.  Tuition,  by  the  way, 
was  based  on  total  costs,  divided  by 
the  number  of  pupils.  The  tuition 
rate  for  the  1958-59  school  year  will 
be  approximately  $750,  and  is  to  be 
paid  to  Burlington  Twp.  Board  of 
Education  in  monthly  installments. 
A  final  letter  was  sent  to  the  various 
sending  districts  including  such  in- 
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formation  as  school  hours,  tuition, 
and  health  regulations. 

But  as  the  saying  goes — “The  best 
laid  schemes  of  mice  and  men  .  . 
September  3  rolled  around  and  the 
equipment  was  nowhere  in  sight. 
When  the  teachers  returned  from 
their  summer  vacations  and  took  note 
of  this,  they  immediately  set  to  work, 
and  in  an  atmosphere  of  cooperation 
and  congeniality  planned  for  the 
opening  day  of  school  “sans”  mate¬ 
rials  and  equipment.  A  few  supplies 
were  obtained  from  the  central  stock- 
room,  a  few  items  had  been  brought 
over  from  the  former  classrooms, 
but  by  and  large  the  first  10  days  of 
school  demonstrated  quite  strikingly 
the  imagination  and  resourcefulness 
of  these  people. 

Children  Are  Eager 
Meaningful  activities  were  every¬ 
where  in  sight;  the  children  were 
eager  participants  in  the  social  and 
academic  experiences;  and  of  equal 
importance,  the  teachers  were  devel¬ 
oping  an  “esprit  de  corps”  which 
would  enable  them  to  meet  the  most 
difficult  challenges. 

The  few  criticisms  that  were  re¬ 
ceived  concerning  a  separate  center 
for  trainable  youngsters  deserve  an 
honest  reply.  These  criticisms  fell, 
primarily  into  two  categories.  Some 
people  felt  that  these  children  should 
attend  special  classes  in  their  own 
communities,  so  as  to  give  them  a 
clearer  orientation  to  their  immediate 
environment,  and  to  enable  the  nor¬ 
mal  children — many  of  whom  will  be 
their  neighbors — to  gain  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  and  acceptance  of  these 
handicapped  children. 

Still  Are  Transported 
This  line  of  reasoning  is  legitimate; 
however,  there  are  rarely  more  than 
two  or  three  trainables  in  any  com¬ 
munity,  and  it  is  impossible  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  sound  program  for  one  or  two 
children,  to  say  nothing  of  the  per 
pupil  costs.  At  the  present  time  these 
trainable  children  are  generally  trans¬ 
ported  to  receiving  districts  in  most 
New  Jersey  counties,  so  that  they  are 
educated  in  other  than  home  com¬ 
munities,  anyway.  Instead  of  one  cen¬ 
ter,  or  one  receiving  district,  there 
are  usually  four,  five,  or  six  classes 
spread  over  the  county. 

Another  concern  or  criticism  was 
that  when  trainable  children  were  sent 
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to  a  separate  facility,  interaction  with 
other  children  would  be  minimized. 
We  find,  however,  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  integrate  trainable  chil¬ 
dren  into  activities  with  their  normal 
peers. 

Yet,  we  are  faced  with  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  trainable  children  do  learn 
and  do  profit  from  their  interactions 
with  normal  children.  And  converse¬ 
ly,  normal  children  gain  much  from 
associating  with  handicapped  chil¬ 
dren. 

Will  Join  Other  Children 

For  example,  there  are  plans  for 
the  children  at  the  Shedaker  School 
to  participate  occasionally  in  assem¬ 
bly  programs,  and  they  will  some¬ 
times  join  the  other  children  during 
the  lunch  hour  at  the  new  Beverly 
Roads  School  (which  adjoins  the 
Shedaker  School)  when  they  are 
ready  to  do  so. 

Furthermore,  plans  are  being  made 
to  have  selected  pupils  from  neigh¬ 
boring  schools  spend  short  periods 
telling  stories,  leading  games,  and 
entering  into  such  other  activities  as 
will  prove  valuable  to  both  groups 
of  children.  The  teachers  have  al¬ 
ready  mentioned  the  possibility  of 
having  high  school  students,  who 
are  prospective  teachers,  visit  the 
school  and  work  along  with  the 
teachers  for  a  day  or  two. 

The  role  of  the  parent  is  indeed 
an  important  one,  and  it  is  not  mini¬ 
mized  in  this  situation.  A  parent- 
teacher  association  provides  the  par¬ 
ents  with  opportunities  to  cooperate 
with  other  parents  in  making  realistic 
and  positive  plans  for  their  children. 

Consultant  services  from  various 
special  areas  have  already  been 
scheduled.  Language  development 
and  communication  skills,  arts  and 
crafts,  and  curriculum  development 
are  the  themes  of  three  conferences 
in  the  very  near  future.  In  each  case 
the  consultant  will  first  observe  the 
children,  and  then,  following  dismis¬ 
sal,  meet  with  the  teachers  to  make 
suggestions  and  answer  any  questions 
that  may  be  raised. 

Compacfness  Helpful 
Consultants  are  unusually  busy 
people,  and  it  would  be  quite  impos¬ 
sible  to  arrange  for  visitations  to 
widely  separated  classes.  Also,  the 
teachers  will  continue  to  discuss,  re¬ 
fine  and  broaden  these  new  insights 


and  ideas  through  daily  communica¬ 
tion. 

Present  plans  call  for  basic  and 
applied  research.  Although  a  consid¬ 
erable  body  of  knowledge  has  been 
accumulated  regarding  the  care  and 
management  of  trainable  children, 
there  is  very  little  known  about  the 
education  of  this  group.  At  present, 
we  depend  primarily  upon  programs, 
methods  and  materials,  which  have 
been  developed  for  use  with  normal 
children  of  nursery  and  primary 
school  age.  These  methods  “appear”  . 
to  work,  but  are  there  as  yet  undis-  | 
covered  methods  which  will  help  i 
teachers  do  an  even  better  job?  ' 

To  what  extent  are  the  techniques  | 
developed  for  use  with  cerebral  pal-  j 
sied  children  applicable  in  this  situa¬ 
tion?  What  are  the  basic  perceptual 
differences  between  trainable  and  nor¬ 
mal  children,  and  knowing  this,  what 
changes  are  needed  in  current  pro¬ 
grams  and  methods?  Can  we  justify 
the  widely  held  viewpoint,  that  chil¬ 
dren  with  l.Q.’s  below  50  cannot  be 
employed  outside  of  a  sheltered 
workshop? 

These  questions  and  many  others 
will  be  given  careful  study.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Research  at  the  Ldward 
R.  Johnstone  Training  and  Research 
Center  has  indicated  an  interest  in 
these  problems  and  a  willingness  to 
assist  in  the  design  of  research  proj-  i 
ects. 

Project  Is  Underway 

Concurrently,  other  less  formidable 
problems  will  be  studied  by  the  She¬ 
daker  School’s  staff.  In  fact,  a  project 
is  already  underway.  Can  the  use  of 
a  mechanical  device,  namely  a  tachis- 
toscope,  increase  the  speed  and  ac¬ 
curacy  with  which  a  child  p)erceives 
an  emergency  situation,  and  will  this 
perception  result  in  more  appropriate 
behavior  in  a  real  life  situation? 

The  staff  recognizes  that  they  have 
an  almost  unequalled  opportunity  to 
make  a  significant  contribution  in  this 
educational  area.  They  recognize  that 
many  skilled  consultants  are  avail-  I 
able  to  them  to  help  them  with  a 
most  difficult  assignment.  They  are 
gratified  by  the  interest  and  support 
displayed  by  the  local  superintendent 
of  schools,  his  professional  staff,  and 
educators  and  lay  people  throughout  ] 
Burlington  County.  Finally,  they 
would  like  very  much  to  exchange 
ideas  and  opinions  with  other  teach¬ 
ers  who  work  with  trainable  children. 
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Color  in  New  Places 

(conliniH'd  from  page  119) 
they  could  be  compared.  It  was 
found  that  in  the  third  grade: 

•  — Children  showed  either  continued 

improvement  in  neatness,  or  were 
neater  during  the  period  of  time 
color  pencils  were  used. 

•  —A  larger  number  were  less  neat,  in 

general,  when  using  regular  pencils, 
than  when  using  color. 

•  — A  much  larger  number  of  children 

showed  improvement  in  form  and 
accuracy  in  writing  and  in  mathema¬ 
tics  when  using  color  pencils. 

In  the  fourth  grade,  the  children 
were  still  concerned  about  neatness 
and  accuracy,  and  they  showed  great 
interest  in  the  use  of  color.  As  one 
child  said,  “It  makes  my  arithmetic 
paper  look  so  much  better!”.  In  con¬ 
sequence,  apparently,  the  papers 
written  in  color,  in  many  cases,  were 
superior  to  those  in  regular  pencils. 

It  was  noted,  also,  that  a  larger  per¬ 
centage  of  children  wrote  larger  in 
color  than  with  regular  lead,  which 
the  teachers  felt  was  good. 

Helped  in  Math 

Mathematics  stood  out  as  a  sub¬ 
ject  where  many  children  felt  that 
the  use  of  color  made  them  more 
careful  as  they  wanted  to  avoid  eras¬ 
ures,  which  they  felt  spoiled  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  their  papers.  To  some 
extent,  the  same  thing  was  true  of 
spelling. 

In  the  sixth  grade  the  interest  in 
the  use  of  color  remained  high,  but 
the  time  was  too  short  to  judge  of 
any  effect  on  creative  work.  Again, 
mathematics  seemed  to  gain  in  ap¬ 
pearance  and  accuracy,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  were  quite  conscious  of  the 
fact  themselves.  They  were  a  little 
more  inclined  to  use  color  for  certain 
specific  things  than  the  younger  chil¬ 
dren  had  been. 

Teachers  Were  Surprised 
On  the  whole,  teachers  surprised 
themselves  by  liking  the  color.  Sev¬ 
eral  said  that  they  had  been  a  little 
reluctant  in  the  beginning,  but  be¬ 
fore  the  experiment  ended  they 
found  themselves  liking  colors  very 
much,  and  hoping  to  continue  their 
use!  They  felt  that: 

• — There  was  a  definite  and  continuing 
interest  in  the  use  of  color.  (They 
were  particularly  interested  in  the 
evident  liking  for  purple  and  laven¬ 
der.) 

• — All  colors  used  in  the  experiment 
were  good  except  orange. 


c — There  was  a  definite  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  children  to  write  larger; 
this  was  felt  to  be  desirable. 

•  — Work  done  in  color  added  to  the  at¬ 

tractiveness  of  the  rooms,  and  there 
was  a  definite  positive  reaction  to 
that  by  the  teachers,  the  children, 
and  in  some  cases,  the  parents. 

•  — The  color  pencils  did  not  have  to 

be  sharpened  nearly  as  often  as  the 
teachers  had  anticipated. 

The  children  discussed  their  re¬ 
actions  eagerly.  They  liked  the  color! 
But  they  worried  when  they  had  to 
erase,  and  felt  that  the  company 


should  develop  better  erasers.  (One 
child  complained  that  she  couldn't 
see  the  dot  over  her  “i”.)  They 
found  them  easy  to  hold,  and  on 
the  whole,  easy  to  write  with.  They 
liked  the  way  their  papers  looked, 
and  gave  credit  to  the  color  pencils 
for  making  them  more  aware  of 
neatness  and  accuracy. 

From  the  results  of  our  experi¬ 
ment,  it  now  looks  as  though  color 
is  on  its  way  into  another  new  place. 
Color  is  coming  to  our  pupils'  writ¬ 
ten  work. 


YOU  TOO 
CAN  BE  A 
I 

Sure!  You  may  be  eligible  to  receive 
a  trip  around  the  world  as  one  of  the 
80  journeys  to  be  awarded  teachers 
this  year  through  the  Bo/d  Journey 
Teacher  Awards  Program.  These 
tours  are  planned  and  arranged  by 
the  NEA  Division  of  Travel  Service. 

Bold  Journey,  the  television 
documentary  film  series  that  uses  the 
world  for  its  stage,  is  now  used  by  more 
than  80,000  teachers  to  aid  classroom 
work.  And  the  sponsor  of  Bo/d  Journey, 
the  Ralston  Purina  Co.,  has  established  the  Awards 
Program  in  recognition  of  those  teachers  who  best 
stimulate  their  students’  interest  in  the  world  around  them. 

M  Bold  Journey  can  be  viewed  over  the  ABC-TV  station  in 
your  area,  send  for  Teachers  Guides  by  writing  to: 

RALSTON  TV-BDUCATION  DBPT.t 
P.  O.  BOX  SSS. 

NSW  YORK  IS,  R.  V. 


All  l««cli«t»  mm  raMivina  $»U  Jnrmf  Toelwrt  OmIA«  will 
ulry  >«m>i  far  llw  ItSt-SV  Taaclwf  AwarA  fmin. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 


Report  of  Audit _ Sept.  1, 1957  to  Aug.  31, 1958  j 


1  HAVE  audited  the  financial  ac¬ 
counts  and  records  of  the  New  Jersey 
Education  Association  for  the  fiscal 
year  commencing  September  1,  1957 
and  ending  August  31,  1958. 

Scope  of  Audit 

The  audit  covered  the  financial 
transactions  of  the  Association,  as 
reflected  through  the  general  account, 
the  savings  accounts,  the  petty  cash 


account,  the  payroll  account  and  the 
Convention  account. 

The  audit  did  not  and  could  not 
determine  the  character  of  services 
rendered  for  which  payment  had  been 
made,  nor  could  it  determine  the 
character,  proper  price  or  quantity 
of  materials  supplied  for  which 
claims  had  been  passed.  These  de¬ 
tails  were  necessarily  covered  by  the 
approval  of  such  claims.  Revenues 


and  receipts  were  established  and 
verified  as  to  source  and  amount  only 
insofar  as  the  records  permitted. 

Comments 

Insurance 

Fire  insurance  coverage  was  found 
to  be  carried  in  the  following 
amounts; 


Unit  Buildings  Contents  Total 

Office  luilding  . {100,000.00  $40,000.00  $140,000.00 

G-ngs  Build  ng  ...  II.SOO.OO  1,700.00  13,200  00 


$III,SOO.OO 

$41,700.00  $IS3, 200.00 

Expirations  were  as  follows; 

November  It,  1?S8 

$20,000.00 

Jonuory  IS,  1959 

t,SOO.OO 

November  It,  19S9 

20,000.00 

November  It,  19t0 

20,000.00 

December  20,  19t0 

4t,700.00 

November  It,  19tl 

20,000.00 

November  It,  19t2 

20,000.00 

$153,200.00 

Other  insurance,  evidenced  by  pol¬ 
icies  in  force  during  the  period  under 
review,  was  carried  as  follows; 
Workmen’s  Compensation 
Blanket  Liability — Convention 
Mercantile  Open  Stock  Burglary 
Mercantile  Robbery  and  Safe  Burglary 
Fine  Arts  Floater,  covering  one  painting 
Scheduled  Property  Floater,  covering 
audio-visual  equipment 

Surety  Bond 

The  Association  was  protected  by 
a  Primary  Commercial  Blanket  Bond 
written  by  the  American  Surety  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  York,  providing  cover¬ 
age  of  $2(),(X)0  on  the  Association 
Ireasurcr  and  an  aggregate  of  $10,- 
(KK)  on  all  employees. 

Examination  of  Claims 

An  examination  of  claims  paid 
during  the  period  under  review  in¬ 
dicated  that  there  were  vouchers  in 
support  of  all  claims  and  that  the 
vouchers  had  been  approved  by  the 
President  and  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Association. 

Salary  Account 

The  net  salaries  of  employees  had 
been  deposited  in  the  Salary  Account. 


COMPARATIVE  BALANCE  SHEET 


Assets 

August  31.  1958 

August  31,  1957 

Current  Operation  Section: 

Cash  —  Checking  Accounts  .... 

Cash  —  Savings  Accounts  . 

Petty  Cash  . 

$59,540.58 

81,422.14 

500.10 

$87,404.20 

81,204.73 

450.23 

Investments  . 

Accounts  Receivable  . 

$141,462.82 

195,681.12 

2,332.28 

$169,059.16 

125.000.00 

372.38 

339,476.22 

294,431.54 

Capital  Section: 

Land  and  Improvements  . 

Buildings  . 

Less:  Reserve  for  Depreci¬ 
ation  . 

94,254.51 

18,850.89 

37,092.94 

94,254.51 

16,494.53 

37,092.94 

Furniture  and  Equipment  .... 
Less:  Reserve  for  Depreci¬ 
ation  . 

44,876.20 

13,537.86 

75,403.62 

40,804.92 

11,395.83 

77,759.98 

31,338.34 

29,409.09 

143,834.90 

144,262.01 

Total  Assets  . 

$483,311.12 

$438,693.55 

Liabilities  and  Surp 

lus 

Current  Operating  Section: 

Prepaid  Convention  Exhibit  Fees  . 

Free  Appropriation  Balance  . 

Reserve  Fund  . 

Headquarters  Gift  Fund  . 

21,787.00 

166,484.85 

150,934.37 

270.00 

i 

1 

19,368.00 

207,470.29 

67,333.25 

260.00 

339,476.22 

294,431.54 

Capital  Section: 

Capital  Fund  . 

143,834.90 

144,262.01 

Total  Liabilities  and  Surplus  . 

$483,311.12 

$438,693.55 

Page  140 
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Salary  deductions  for  withholding 
tax,  social  security  tax,  unemploy¬ 
ment  tax,  disability  insurance,  pen¬ 
sions,  hospitalization  and  medical 
insurance  were  remitted  to  the  proper 
agency. 


Comparison  of  Realised 

Revenues 

1957-58 

1955-57 

Outs  . 

$324,844.00 

$344,222.50 

lEVIEW  . 

20,585.41 

18,231.41 

Hratingt  . 

22,054.24 

23,432.32 

Inletttf  on  Inveilmrnls  8 

Sovinqs  Accounti  . 

5,582.47 

4,732.71 

NiscillanMut  . 

2,245.03 

3,125.40 

S4S2,343  07 


Comparison  of  Expenditures 


1957  58 

1955-57 

Adminislrotiofl  . 

....  $245,485.40 

$202,388.22 

Investmtnt  in  178,  Inc . 

.....  87,000  00 

lEVIEW  . 

....  42,011.47 

54,020.53 

ConvtnIiM  . 

....  22,408.44 

27,335.44 

Htflingt  . 

..,.  5,450.41 

4,783.08 

Audis-Visunl  . 

....  4,325.22 

5,405.58 

(ommillNt  . 

2,532.47 

12,113.84 

(onpoiqnt  . 

....  14,883.44 

30,504.58 

leSMfch  Publicoliom  . 

....  4,552  34 

1,500.00 

Tnchtr  Wdfnre  . 

....  8,724.50 

2,205.00 

N.E.A.  (onvtnlion  . 

1,341.41 

1,727.12 

N.E.A.  Ctnltnniol  . 

4.223.45 

Emrrgency  Fund  . 

1,403.72 

Auditing  Committee  Report 

tVe,  the  undersigned,  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the  report 
of  the  auditor  employed  to  examine  the  cash  receipts  and  disbursements 
book,  ledger,  receipt  books,  vouchers,  bank  books,  and  cancelled  checks 
of  the  Treasurer  of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association,  covering  the 
period  September  1,  1957  to  August  31,  1958.  The  report  of  said  audi¬ 
tor  attests  to  the  correctness  of  the  Treasurer's  accounts. 

Frances  R.  Peterman,  chairman 
Jules  E.  Bierach 
Harold  M.  Yehl 


Heodqwirtttt  Eipmttt  .  11,272.32  I2,2M.U 

Hra<l<|Mrttn  F«rnit»it 

t  Equipimnt  .  4,071.28  3,017.02 

‘  $423,320  51  $345,00434 


Certification 

I  hereby  certify  that  1  have  ex¬ 
amined  the  books  and  records  of  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Association 
for  the  fiscal  year  September  1,  1957 
to  August  31,  1958,  and  that  the  bal- 
ace  sheet  prepared  as  of  August  31, 
1958,  together  with  the  several  sup¬ 


porting  statements,  present  a  true 
statement  of  the  financial  position  of 
the  Association  for  the  fiscal  year 
under  examination,  determined  in 
accordance  with  the  method  of  ac¬ 
counting  commonly  employed  by 
New  Jersey  School  Districts. 

Frank  K.  Brown 
Certified  Public  Accountant 
Moorestown 

The  complete  report  of  the  auditor  is  on 
file  at  NJEA  headquarters  and  may  be  in¬ 
spected  by  any  member  durinq  requiar  office 
hours. 


178,  Inc.  _ 

I  HAVE  audited  the  books  of  178,- 
Inc.  for  the  period  covering  its  in¬ 
corporation  on  December  11,  1957 
to  August  31,  1958. 

The  building  has  been  estimated 
to  have  a  useful  life  of  ten  years, 
and  depreciation  has  been  taken  into 
account  on  this  basis. 


STATEMENT  OF  INCOME 
AND  EXPENSE 


Incomt  ftoni  Atniols  . 

Oprtoling  Eipenttt: 

Jonitor  Expunsu  . 

$  448  88 

Iniuronci  . 

225  43 

8eol  Esiali  Taxes . 

1,288  37 

lepoirs  . 

344  50 

Heot  and  Utility  Charges  . 

1,522.70 

Office  and  Miscellaneous  Supplies 

74.03 

Legal  Expense  . 

371.00 

Depreciation  . 

4,040.27 

8,422.08 

Opttolint  Deficit  .  ($3,328.88) 


For  the  purpose  of  establishing  an¬ 
nual  depreciation  charges  the  pur¬ 
chase  price  of  the  property  acquired, 
including  legal  expense  and  other  ac¬ 
quisition  costs,  has  been  apportioned 
to  Land  and  Building  separately  in 


Dec.  11, 1957  to  Aug.  31, 1958 


the  ratio  that  the  separate  land  and 
building  assessments  bear  to  the  total 
assessments  appearing  on  the  19^8 
tax  bills. 

I  certify  that  in  my  opinion,  the 
attached  balance  sheet  and  statement 
of  income  and  expense  correctly  set 
forth  the  financial  position  of  the 


corporation  on  August  31,  1958,  and 
the  results  of  operations  for  the  fiscal 
period  ended  on  that  date,  said  state¬ 
ments  having  been  prepared  on  a 
cash  basis  method  of  accounting. 

Frank  K.  Brown 
Certified  Public  Accountant 
Moorestown 


BALANCE  SHEET 

Assets 

Current  Assets: 

Cash  . 

.  $2,010.87 

Petty  Cash  . 

489.50 

$  2,500.37 

Prepaid  Insurance  . 

132.92 

Total  Current  Assets  . . . 

. .  2.633.29 

Fixed  Assets: 

Land  . 

Cost 

.  $24,114.17 

Depreciation 

Net 

$24,114.17 

Building  . 

.  60.914.63 

$4,060.97 

56,853.66 

Total  Fixed  Assets  _ 

.  $85,028.80 

$4,060.97 

80,967.83 

Total  . 

. .  $83,601.12 

Liabilities 

Current  Liabilities: 

Accounts  Payable — NJEA 

.  $  2.(M)0.00 

Capital  Stock: 

1  1,000  shares  without  par  value,  authorized  and  issued 

.  85,000.00 

Operating  Deficit  . 

.  (  3,398.88) 

Total  . 

.  $83,601.12 
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New  Edition 
New  Jersey 
W^all  Map  JI29rp 


Physical-Political 


Scale  4  miles  to  1  inch 
Size  44x58  inches 

The  best  school  map  of 
New  Jersey  ever  made. 

Designefl  specifically  for 
TEACHING  PURPOSES 

Shows  Garden  State  Parkway  and 
New  Jersey  Turnpike  and  connec¬ 
tions  with  New  York  State  Thru- 
way  and  Pennsylvania  Turnpike. 

INSET  MAPS: 

1.  Population  2.  Land  Utilization 
3.  Port  of  New  York  District 

EDITORS: 

L.  P.  Denoyer  and  C.  B.  Odell 

This  map  fits  into  the  spring  roller 
wall  case  with  your  D-G  Physical- 
Political  and  Visual-Relief  con¬ 
tinent  maps. 

Write  for  a  complimentary  copy  of  an 
interesting  and  instructive  brochure  con¬ 
cerning  this  map  and  the  state  of  New 
Jersey,  hy  Adelbert  K.  Botts,  Ph.D..  of 
State  Teachers  College,  Trenton,  New 
Jersey.  See  our  1958  catalog. 

Denoyer-Geppert  Co. 

Scientific  Scfiooi  Mop  Mokeri 

5235  Ravenswood  Avenue 
Chicago  40,  Illinois 
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Inside  Moscow  School  No.  702 

(continued  from  page  117) 

give  a  great  deal  of  time  to  planning 
and  marking  papers;  and,  in  addition 
to  regular  classroom  teaching,  they 
are  expected  to  spend  many  extra 
hours  working  with  individual  stu¬ 
dents  who  are  not  learning  as  easily 
as  others. 

One  room,  which  we  entered  by 
accident — much  to  the  consternation 
of  our  guides — contained  a  teacher 
drilling  four  or  five  children  in  phys¬ 
ics.  Our  interpreter  couldn’t  or 
wouldn’t  find  an  explanation  for  the 
scene;  but  we  recognized  it  as  a  typi¬ 
cal  “cram  session.’’  Despite  the  high 
standards  of  scholarship,  almost 
everyone  is  expected  to  pass.  It  is  the 
patriotic  duty  of  every  Soviet  teacher 
and  of  the  bright  pupils  to  see  —  by 
working  long  hours  with  the  slow 
students  —  that  everyone  does! 

Institute  Graduates 

As  of  September,  1954,  teachers 
from  nursery  through  grade  seven 
had  to  be  graduates  of  a  10-year 
school  and  of  a  two-year  course  at 
the  junior  college  level.  Senior  secon¬ 
dary  teachers — grades  eight  through 
10  —  are  graduates  of  a  four-year 
pedagogical  institute  or,  in  some 
cases,  of  the  university.  Since  most 
schools  contain  all  10  grades,  the 
trend  now  is  to  have  teachers  major 
in  a  single  subject  which  they  are 
prepared  to  teach  from  the  fourth 
through  the  twelfth  grades. 

Most  of  the  teachers  in  School  No. 
702  are  women  as  were  all  three 
physics  examiners.  They  were  young 
—  about  28  or  30  —  very  attractive 
and  stylishly  attired  in  identical 
brown  dresses  with  prim  white  col¬ 
lars. 

These  teachers  consider  themselves 
among  the  “first  citizens  of  the  state.” 
This  special  status  gets  them  first 
choice  of  new  apartments,  low  rent — 
about  $15  a  month — and  expense- 
paid  vacations  to  Black  Sea  resorts 
during  July  and  August.  They  earn 
960  rubles  per  month,  which  at  an 
exchange  rate  of  four  rubles  to  one 
dollar  would  be  the  equivalent  of 
$240.  Every  five  years  they  get  a  10 
percent  raise  in  salary. 

We  asked  about  summer  schools 
for  advanced  study  and  were  greeted 
with  exclamations  of  surprise  and 
horror.  “Summer  is  a  time  in  which 
to  rebuild  oneself  physically;  besides. 


one  should  have  a  mental  respite,” 
they  said.  Apparently,  if  a  Russian  | 
teacher  wishes  to  take  advanced  j 
study,  she  must  apply  for  a  year’s 
leave,  a  fellowship,  and  full-time  ad-  | 
mission  to  a  graduate  school.  In 
order  to  be  informed  as  to  the  latest  1 
Communist  “line”  in  teaching,  every 
teacher  who  has  taught  five  years 
must  spend  one  day  a  week  during 
her  sixth  year  of  teaching  at  the 
Academy  of  Pedagogical  Sciences 
where  she  learns  the  newest  methods 
in  theory  and  practice.  ' 

Classes  of  30  to  35 

The  classrooms,  which  we  saw, 
held  about  30  to  35  students.  Excep>- 
tions  were  in  foreign  language  rooms, 
which  were  limited  to  14  chairs.  | 
Some  classes,  however,  had  two 
teachers. 

The  children  in  the  Moscow 
schools  looked  happy  and  eager. 
They  evidently  work  hard  but  seem 
none  the  worse  for  wear.  They  were 
serious,  solemn,  and  interested  when 
taking  their  exams,  but  otherwise  they 
were  talkative,  had  a  good  sense  of 
humor,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  a 
friendly  relationship  with  their  teach¬ 
ers. 

They  go  to  school  for  six  hours  a 
day,  six  days  a  week,  and  also  spend 
an  hour  a  day  after  school  in  the 
“Pioneer”  or  “Komsomol”  circles. 
These  are  a  type  of  extracurricular 
activities  program  —  boy  scouts, 
Four-H,  athletic  center,  and  junior 
political  club  all  rolled  into  one. 

For  later  hours  at  home,  they  have 
been  assigned  from  two  to  three  hours 
of  homework.  The  Ministry  of  Edu¬ 
cation  admitted  to  us  that  since  all 
teachers  want  their  pupils  to  do  their 
best,  some  give  too  much  homework. 
The  Ministry  recommends  30  min¬ 
utes  of  homework  for  elementary 
children  and  three  hours  for  secon¬ 
dary  children,  daily. 

Discipline  by  the  Group 

Discipline  in  this  particular  Com¬ 
munist  school  was  not  the  “auto¬ 
cratic”  brand  we  expected.  “Group 
discipline”  has  come  of  age,  for 
surprisingly  little  need  be  said  by  a 
teacher  to  command  attention,  order, 
or  acceptable  behavior.  From  earliest 
days,  the  Russian  youth  learn  to  re¬ 
cite  catechetically  a  strict  and  rigid 
code  of  behavior.  As  a  priest  in  our 
party  mentioned.  “These  people  sur¬ 
prisingly  enough,  for  all  their  anti- 
(conlinued  on  page  144) 
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Study  hall  lighting  should  be 
^  comfortable . . .  adequate 


The  right  study  light  keeps  students  more  alert  .  .  . 
speeds  learning  .  .  .  creates  the  right  study  “atmos¬ 
phere”.  For  helpful  counsel  on  lighting  for  your 
school,  call  on  your  Public  Ser\  ice  Commercial  Rep¬ 
resentative.  He  is  always  ready  and  willing  to  help! 
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(continued  from  page  142) 
religious  teaching,  preach  morality 
more  avidly  than  most  Christians.” 

Deviations  from  this  narrow  pre¬ 
scription  of  proper  behavior  are 
swiftly  dealt  with  by  —  not  teachers 
and  parents  —  but  by  the  “group”  — 
classmates,  “Pioneer”  friends,  etc.  A 
teen-age  girl  seen  holding  hands  with 
a  boy  will  be  upbraided  by  the  other 
girls  in  her  “Komsomol”  cell;  the  boy 
will  be  severely  censured  by  his 
friends.  Class  disturbances  are  turned 
over  to  the  class  to  deal  with,  and 
years  of  preaching  assuredly  come 
echoing  back  in  the  form  of  a  severe 
reprimand  by  the  “group.” 

We  never  quite  realized  how  far 
this  “group  orientation”  could  go 
until  we  spotted  it  again  quite  by 
accident.  We  were  walking  to  our 
hotel  from  a  concert  one  evening, 
when  we  saw  a  young  woman,  weep¬ 
ing  hysterically,  come  dashing  out  of 
an  apartment  doorway.  In  seconds, 
several  other  girls,  all  about  her  own 
age,  appeared  from  different  direc¬ 
tions.  They  took  the  girl  in  hand, 
began  comforting  her,  and  hastened 
her  inside.  Thus  we  saw  the  “group” 
at  work;  helping  the  young  woman 


“overcome”  her  outbreak  of  emotion. 
It  all  happened  too  quickly,  too  de¬ 
liberately,  too  expertly  to  be  anything 
but  the  Soviet  brand  of  “group  moral 
discipline”  effectively  at  work. 

Universities  Are  Chosen 

At  the  end  of  the  tenth  grade,  after 
a  student  has  taken  his  examinations 
and  received  his  leaving  certificate, 
he  may  apply  for  further  education. 
This  is  such  a  popular  choice  today 
that  it  is  obviously  causing  educa¬ 
tional  officials  serious  concern. 

As  Deputy  Minister  of  Education 
“Comrade”  Zimin  told  us  “our 
planned  economy  at  present  can  only 
provide  jobs  requiring  university 
training  for  30  percent  of  our  popu¬ 
lation.  We  would  not  want  to  be  like 
present-day  Japan,  where  college 
graduates  are  sweeping  the  streets. 
We  have  raised  our  standards  very 
high  and  still  find  an  excess  of  quali¬ 
fied  applicants.” 

A  new  ruling  granting  preference 
to  older  applicants  with  work  experi¬ 
ence  (in  effect,  a  requirement)  has 
made  college  entrance  even  more 
difficult.  Now  two  years  of  work  in 
a  factory  is  a  prerequisite  for  entrance 


to  the  university.  Those  graduating 
from  college  have  still  one  more  hin¬ 
drance;  they  are  required  to  work  for 
three  years  wherever  the  government 
sends  them. 

But  still  the  university  is  the  goal 
of  the  Soviet  student.  A  university 
degree  is  the  “open  sesame”  to  wealth 
and  status  for  this  “classless”  society! 
Education  has  become  the  social  ar¬ 
biter.  As  a  scientist,  engineer,  diplo¬ 
mat,  or  professor,  the  educated 
Russian  is  an  “honor  citizen”  and 
enjoys  a  comparatively  high  standard 
of  living. 

Utile  Overlooked 

The  Russians  have  discovered  the 
old  adage  that  “knowledge  is  power.” 
In  a  system  thirsting  for  success  and 
domination,  little  is  overlooked  or 
postponed  which  will  lead  to  that 
end. 

My  asking  why  a  one-year  old 
school  had  floor  boards  which  were 
already  warped  and  separating 
brought  this  comment  from  the  prin¬ 
cipal,  “We’re  not  building  schools  to 
last  a  century.  We  need  schools  and 
we  need  them  desperately.  We’ll  have 
made  such  progress  in  10  years  that 
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SAVE  ^30^100 
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Auto  Insurance 


HERE  IS  WHY 
GEICO  CAN  OFFER  YOU 
SUCH  BIG  SAVINGS 

You  pay  no  sates 
agent's  commissions  or 
membership  fees. 

We  insure  military 
and  government  per¬ 
sonnel  who,  as  a  group 
are  preferred  risks.  You 
are  not  penalized  by 
"high  risk”  drivers. 

We  have  520,000  pol¬ 
icyholders— 98%  renew 
their  expiring  policies. 


You  get  the  same  coverages  and  benefits  provided  by  the 
Standard  Family  Automobile  Policy  (the  same  policy  used  by 
most  leading  insurance  companies) 

bail  bond,  should  you  be  in¬ 
volved  in  an  accident  or  traffic 
law  violation. 


Personal  24-hour  Claim  Serv¬ 
ice.  Your  CEico  claim  repre- 
sentaUve  stands  ready  to  help 
you  day  or  night  — 24  hours  a 
day. 

819  Claim  Representatives, 
Coast-to-Coast,  to  serve  you 
anywhere  in  the  U.S.A.  and 
its  p>ossessions. 

Fast  Settlements-no  red 
tape,  quibbles  or  delays. 
Attorney's  Fees  Paid  for  court 
costs,  etc.,  for  suits  or  claims 
brought  against  you  even  if 
false  or  groundless. 

Bail  Bond,  ceico  pays  up  to 
5100  for  the  expense  of  each 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY  FOR  YOUR  EXACT  RATE 
NO  OBLIGATION  •  NO  AGENT  WILL  CALL 
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Hit-and-Run.  ceico  can  protect 
you  against  bodily  injury 
caused  by  hit-and-run  driver 
or  negligence  of  owner  or 
driver  of  an  uninsured  auto. 
Emergency  Road  Service,  ceico 
pays  up  to  $25  in  most  states 
for  towing  and  labor  expenses 
without  advance  approval. 
Pay  in  installments  if  you 
find  it  more  convenient. 
Satisfies  All  Laws.  Your  ceico 
insurance  policy  can  satisfy 
all  Financial  Responsibility 
Laws. 
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Government  Employees 

INSURANCE  COM PAN V 

Capital  Stock  Company  not  affiliated  with  V  S  Government 

WASHINGTON  5,  D.  C. 


.  zone _ County  . State . 

□  Married  □  Male  □  Female 


Name  . . 

Residence  Address . 

City . 

Age _  □  Single 

Occupation . . . . . 

Location  of  Car  (if  different  from  residence  address) 

Car  is  registered  in  State  of 

Purchase  Date  I  □  New 


Yr. 

Make 

Model  (DIx.,  etc.) 

Cyl. 

Body  Style 

11 


□  Used 


1.  (a)  Days  per  week  car  driven  to  work? _ One  way  distance  is .  miles. 

(b)  Is  car  used  in  any  occupation  or  business?  (Excluding  to  and  from 

work)  □  Yes  □  No 

2.  Additional  operators  under  age  25  In  household  at  present  time: 


Age 

Relation 

Marital  Status 

%  of  Use 

GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES  INSURANCE  CO. 

Government  Employees  Insurance  Bldg..  Washington  5.  D.  C. 
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we  know  we'll  want  to  replace  these 
buildings  anyway.” 

This  may  be  a  pat  answer,  but  it  j 
reiterates  the  Russians'  fanatical  faith  i 
in  the  future.  Everywhere  we  saw 
the  same  singleness  of  purpose  and  | 
drive,  drive,  drive!  It  is  a  diabolical  ' 
drive  that  somehow  convinces  these  | 
people  that  they  must  sacrifice  enor¬ 
mous  energies  for  the  “future.”  In 
such  a  dedicated  and  incredibly  well 
organized  system,  schooling  gets  top 
priority  on  government  money,  on 
manpower  quotas,  and  on  building 
supplies. 

Zoya  Satisfied 

These  people  are  not  going  to 
change.  As  our  guide,  young  and 
dedicated  Zoya,  said,  “Why  should  j 
we  be  dissatisfied.  Look  and  see  for  j 
yourself  what  our  nation  has  been  i 
able  to  do  in  such  a  short  time.”  j 
(Zoya  was  also  John  Gunther's  guide  j 
and  interpreter  while  he  was  writing  j 
“Inside  Russia  Today.”) 

It  is  indeed  eye-opening  to  get 
inside  Russia,  for  we  have  greatly 
‘cold  war”  ad- 


America's  Railroads 
Make  the  Connections! 


We  think  of  salt  mainly  in  terms  of  flovoring  our  food.  So  you  may  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  only  3  or  4  per  cent  of  our  salt  production  goes 
for  food  seasoning.  Its  chief  use  is  industrial.  About  70  per  cent  of  all 
salt  production  goes  into  the  manufacture  of  chemicals  such  as  chlorine 
and  soda  ash  —  the  latter  an  important  ingredient  in  glassmaking.  And 
to  "pass  the  salt"  from  America's  salt  wells,  lakes  and  mines  calls  for 
plenty  of  economical,  efficient  and  dependable  railroad  transportation. 


underestimated  our 
versary.  We  have  underestimated  the 
ability  of  schools  to  control  the 
growth  and  thought  of  an  entire  gen¬ 
eration  of  people.  We  have  under¬ 
estimated  the  ability,  cleverness,  and 
devotion  of  these  people.  We  have 
underestimated  the  ability  of  the 
Communist  philosophy  to  capti¬ 
vate  people  into  such  singleness  of 
thought. 

Threatens  Democracy 

But,  most  of  all  we  have  under¬ 
estimated  the  challenge  of  the  Russian 
system  to  our  own  democratic  phi¬ 
losophy.  Here,  in  these  regimented 
Russian  schools,  we  saw  centralized 
direction,  rigid  grading,  prescribed 
subject  matter  carried  to  the  extreme. 
This  is  a  closed  system  in  which 
“freedom  to  learn”  is  not  only  denied 
but  is  made  useless.  Instead  of  ex¬ 
ploration,  experimentation,  and  eval¬ 
uation;  learning  becomes  acquisition, 
acceptance,  and  adjustment. 

Perhaps,  as  Zoya  believes,  this  is 
the  quick  and  easy  way  to  material 
comforts.  But,  what  an  intellectual 
and  spiritual  vacuum  is  left  in  the 
wake! 

Would  that  every  American 
teacher  might  visit  the  ^viet  schools. 
We  would  all  have  startlingly  reem¬ 
phasized  what  a  priceless  possession 
our  freedom  is! 


ROCK 

SALT 


BRINE 


Salt  wells  are  drilled  deep  into  the  earth. 
\N’ater  i.s  then  pumped  into  deposits  ot 
solid  riK-k  salt.  The  water  dissolves  the 
salt,  and  the  salt  water,  or  brine,  is  forced 
under  pressure  to  the  surface. 


The  brine  is  evapirated  in  huge  contain¬ 
ers  called  vacuum  pans.  Live  steam  boils 
the  brine  until  the  water  evaporates,  and 
s;ilt  crystals  form  and  drop  to  the  bottom 
where  they  are  removed  by  pumps. 


Salt  lakes  provide  most  of  our  sun-dried 
salt.  The  brine  is  pumix-d  into  shallow 
ponds.  Heat  fn)m  the  sun  evaporates  the 
water,  leaving  s;ilt,  which  is  harvesti-d  and 
hauled  by  rail  to  refining  plants. 


Salt  mines  yield  aiwut  half  of  America’s 
.salt.  Mined  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
coal,  rock  salt  is  important  in  proc'cssing 
paper,  leather  and  te.xtiles,  and  in  refining 
oil,  gold  and  silver. 


Railroads  carry  about  six  million  tons  of  bulk  salt  a  year  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  untold  millions  of  tons  of  manufactured  products  of  which 
salt  is  a  prime  ingredient.  So  you  see  that  supplying  the  salt  in¬ 
dustry  with  low-cost  and  dependable  transportation  is  another 
example  of  the  way  in  which  railroads  serve  the  nation  every  day. 


Association  of 
American  Railroads 

WASHINGTON  6,  D.  C. 


Reprints  of  this  advertisement  about  America's  railroads  and  the  country  they  serve  will  be 
mailed  to  you  for  use  in  your  classroom  work  upon  your  request  for  advertisement  No.  37. 
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Retired  Teacher  News 


The  New  Jersey  Society  of 
Retired  Teachers  has  changed  its 
headquarters  address.  It  has  moved 
from  its  birthplace  as  a  corporation, 
since  its  Paterson  location  was  no 
longer  available,  to  The  Academy 
Building,  17  Academy  Street,  New¬ 
ark.  The  meeting  place  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Board  is  now  at  the  National 
Newark  and  Essex  Banking  Company 
Building  at  744  Broad  Street,  New¬ 
ark.  The  Mailing  Address  is;  Box 
83,  Maplewood,  N.  J. 

Harold  M.  Blanchard,  attorney,  is 
the  designated  representative  for  the 
corporation,  and  helps  in  minor  legal 
matters  for  the  Board. 

A-367  Nears  Success 

As  nearly  everyone  knows,  our 
bill  (A-367),  so  ably  sponsored  by 
NJEA  through  its  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary,  Dr.  Frederick  L.  Hipp,  is  now 
in  the  third  reading  of  the  State 
Senate.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Senate  for  the  purpose  of  confirming 
Governor  Meyner’s  recent  appoint¬ 
ments,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Pension 
and  Annuity  Fund  Office  should  be¬ 


gin  the  calculations  for  increased 
pensions  in  accord  with  the  terms  of 
the  Bill.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
the  Senate  is  committed  to  passage 
of  the  Bill.  As  it  is  an  administrative 
measure,  the  Senate  is  not  likely  to 
fail  to  pass  it. 

Concern  On  Income  Tax 
Another  important  concern  is  the 
Federal  income  tax  on  educators' 
pensions.  In  the  educators’  situation, 
particularly,  the  pension  was  in  effect 
earned.  We  pass  over  cases  where 
pensioners  are  entirely  exempt  to 
point  out  that  we  contributed  over 
the  years  to  the  maintenance  of  our 
Fund. 

Retired  Teachers  cannot  afford  to 
relax  attention  to  their  interests. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  giving  little  or 
no  attention  to  one's  own  welfare. 
The  Society  believes  that  the  im¬ 
provement  of  retired  teacher  status 
will  be  only  proportional  to  the  at¬ 
tention  and  support  persons  eligible 
for  membership  will  give. 

Carl  W.  Barget 
President 


Inside  Moscow  School  No.  35 

(continued  from  page  117) 
wears  a  red-cross  armband  to  denote 
her  position. 

1  was  shown  the  Russian  primers, 
which  appeared  to  follow  the  “I-see- 
the-cat”  system  used  in  American 
readers.  Song  books  contain  gaily- 
colored  illustrations,  as  they  do  in 
grade  schools  throughout  the  world. 

From  fifth  grade  forward,  the  en¬ 
tire  educational  picture  changes.  In 
each  of  the  last  six  years,  a  secondary 
school  student  receives  training  in  a 
different  science.  The  corollary  math¬ 
ematical  courses  keep  pace  with  the 
scientific  studies  in  those  years. 

Physics,  chemistry,  electrical  engi¬ 
neering,  biology,  botany,  mechanics 
and  higher  math  are  all  taught.  The 
students  themselves  build  the  instru¬ 
ments  needed  in  many  courses,  such 
as  electrical  meters,  etc.  They  grow 
their  own  biological  and  botanical 
specimens  in  the  school  yard.  Each 
school  has  its  own  automobile  with 
which  practical  lessons  in  mechanics 
and  driver  education  are  taught. 

There  are  several  machine  and  tool 
shops  in  Secondary  School  3.>,  and 
both  boys  and  girls  receive  instruc¬ 
tion  in  them  before  they’re  graduated. 

In  the  ninth  grade,  students  spiend 
one  day  each  week  at  a  Moscow  fac¬ 
tory,  receiving  on-the-spot  practical 
training — participation  as  well  as  ob¬ 
servation — in  various  types  of  Rus¬ 
sian  industry. 

Most  of  the  history  taught  is  Rus¬ 
sian,  and  the  remainder  is  general 
European  history  relating  events  in 
Russian  history  to  the  broad  picture 
of  European  civilization  and  culture. 
American  history  is  not  taught  in  the 
Soviet  secondary  schools. 

Desks  Were  Few 

Most  of  the  Secondary  School  35 
windows  had  plants  in  them.  Desks 
seemed  crude,  very  few  of  the  types 
used  in  American  schools.  More  of 
the  classrooms  contained  tables  and 
benches  than  desks.  There  are  gen¬ 
erally  about  35  students  in  a  class, 
Mrs.  Z.  said. 

One  class  which  contained  only 
about  1 5  children  was  a  special  course 
for  slower  students.  Their  ages 
ranged  from  10  through  17. 

Portraits  of  Lenin  and  Stalin  hung 
singly  or  together  in  every  classroom 
of  the  building.  None  of  Kruschev 
were  seen. 


Looking  at  the  New  Cars  ? 


You  can  qet  extra  money  from  your  Teachers  Credit  Union. 
Address  your  inquiry  in  care  of  fhe  Teachers  listed  below. 


ATIANTIC  COUNTY 
Clarence  S.  Sinter 
Senior  High  School 
Atlantic  City — 4-7081 
lAYONNE 
Joseph  P.  Nelson 

D.  P.  Sweeney  H.  S. 
loyonne— FE  9-2121 

CAMDEN 

E.  A.  Smith 
107  N.  ith  St. 

Comden— WO  4-S0B4 

CAPE  MAY  COUNTY 
Morion  Hewitt 
c/o  City  Supt.  of  Sch. 

C.  M.  Courthouse — S-6381 
CENTKAL  lERGEN 
Theresa  Von  Watering 
151  Euclid  Ave. 
Hockensocli— Dl  3-7780 
CUM8ERLAND  COUNTY 
Mrs.  Mory  H.  Doerr 
18  Columbio  Ave. 
Vinelond— OX  2-7869 
EAST  8ERGEN 
Corl  8.  Strong 
401  Oouglos  St. 
Englewood— 10  8-2310 
ESSEX  COUNTY 
Richord  Cohill 
ISS  Rrood  St. 
Oloomlield— PI  3-90S8 
GARFIELD— SOUTH  RERGEN 
Sch.  6,  Polisodo  Avo. 
6orfield-PR  7-1040 


H080KEN 
Dominick  A.  Folco 
Demorest  High  School 
Hoboken— HO  3-1966 

HUDSON  COUNTY 
Wm.  A.  Miller 
180  Columbio  Ave. 

Jersey  City-Ol  9-8824 

MERCER  COUNTY 
Michoel  Angelotti 
Lowrence  Jr.  H.  S. 
Trenton-EX  6-7S16 

MONMOUTH-OCEAN  COUNTIES 
Horold  D.  Shonnon 
S07  Irood  St. 

Asbury  Potfc-PR  S-8638 

MORRIS  COUNTY 
Jomes  A.  Allen 
Morristown  H.  S. 

Morristown — JE  8-3S00 

NEWARK 

Gotlond  H.  Smith 
220  Lincoln  Ploce 
Irvington  11 — ES  2-3627 
NORTHERN  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY 
Morris  Wilner 
Grommor  School 
Perth  Amboy— VA  6-3360 

PASSAIC  COUNTY 
Jomes  D.  Gollogher 
Room  301,  64  Homilton  St. 
Polerton-SH  2-46SS 


SALEM  COUNTY 
Frank  X.  Donohue 
Woodstown  High  School 
Woodstown 
SOMERSET  COUNTY 
J.  Harold  Ten  Eyck 
24  E.  Spring  St.,  Somerville 
Rondolph  S-61S3 
SOUTHERN  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY 
Horold  W.Stroust 
81S  Kensington  Ave. 
Plainfield-4-S49S 
TEANECK 

Chortes  E.  Hizette 
High  School 
Teoneck— 7-2482 
TRENTON 
John  Rosenthol 
424  Greenwoy  Ave. 
Trenton-OW  S-8732 
UNION  COUNTY 
G.  G.  Gudmunson 
16  Lincoln  Avo.  Eost 
Roselle  Potk-CH  S-017S 
WARREN  COUNTY 
Thelmo  Rurton 
R.F.D.  Hockettstown 
WEST  HUDSON 
A.  H.  Powell 
1S7  Stuyvesont  Ave. 
Arlington— KE  3-2480 
WEST  ORANGE 
Dorothy  Robertson 
West  Orange  High  School 
West  Orongo-OR  4-24S4 
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Russian  school  children  are  fre¬ 
quently  graded  on  their  progress. 
Marks  begin  with  a  “5”  for  excellence 
and  diminish  through  “4”  for  good 
work,  “3”  for  fair,  “2”  for  low,  and 
“1”  for  failure. 

From  grades  four  through  10,  each 
student  has  a  “diary”  in  which  his 
teachers  mark  him  on  each  day’s 
work.  At  the  end  of  every  week,  the 
diary  goes  home  for  parental  signa¬ 
tures.  In  addition,  quarterly  grades 
and  a  final  mark  are  also  given  in 
each  subject.  Children  in  the  first 
through  third  grades  are  marked  only 
quarterly,  and  their  report  cards,  too, 
must  be  signed  at  home,  Mrs.  Z. 
went  on. 

A  Russian  youngster  receives  two 
school  vacations  each  year.  The 
June-to-September  recess  and  a 
two-week  intermission  beginning  De¬ 
cember  31  are  his  only  respites  from 
his  books. 

Engineers  Abound 

A  comparison  of  the  number  of 
engineers  graduated  by  Russian  and 
U.  S.  schools  shows  that  in  1950, 
America  turned  out  53,000  to  36,000 
by  Russia. 

In  1955,  Russia  gave  diplomas 
to  66,000  engineers,  and  the  U.S.  to 
23,000.  In  1956,  the  difference  was 
even  greater — 71,000  for  the  Soviet 
Union  and  only  26,000  for  the  U.S. 

Referring  to  those  figures,  the 
English-language  Moscow  News 
said  during  my  visit  that  “all  this 
does  not  mean  that  our  higher  edu¬ 
cation  is  a  ‘factory  of  engineers,’  as 
certain  people  in  the  West  pretend 
when  they  try  to  explain  our  recent 
successes  in  science  and  technology. 
In  this  respect  it  is  sufficient  to  recall 
that  in  1956,  Soviet  universities  and 
institutes  trained  260,000  specialists 
of  various  kinds  and  that  only  7 1 ,000 
of  this  number  are  engineers.” 

The  Moscow  News  also  provided 
some  figures  on  the  education  of 
Russian  women.  A  report  on  the 
1956-57  academic  year  disclosed  that 
there  were  52  women  per  hundred 
students  in  Soviet  higher  schools  and. 
it  noted,  in  some  fields  this  figure 
was  even  larger. 

1  asked  Mrs.  Zoyapavlovne  at  Sec¬ 
ondary  School  35  what  percentage  of 
higher  institute  students  graduate  in 
Russia.  She  replied: 

“In  the  Soviet  higher  schools,  the 
number  of  students  who  do  not  grad¬ 
uate  is  extremely  small.  In  the  first 


place,  Soviet  students  do  not  pay  for 
their  tuition,  but  on  the  contrary,  re¬ 
ceive  stipends  from  the  State. 

“The  second  reason  is  that  every 
Soviet  student  is  certain  that  after 
graduation  he  will  work  in  his  spe¬ 
cialty,  for  it  is  the  State  that  cares  for 
the  distribution  of  students  who  have 
received  their  diplomas.”  she  said. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Russian  stu¬ 
dents  are  systematically  pushed 
through  course  after  course  of  scien¬ 
tific  study,  with  little  or  no  emphasis 
on  the  arts  or  humanities  until  they've 
completed  their  secondary  education. 


they  seem  to  feel  that  they’ve  great 
freedom  of  choice.  The  freedom  to 
choose  between  careers  in  chemistry 
and  electronics,  or  between  physics 
or  geology  appears  to  them  quite  lib¬ 
eral. 

Russian  education  has  profited 
from  its  past  inadequacies,  from  the 
examples  of  the  systems  of  other  na¬ 
tions,  and  from  its  singleness  of  pur¬ 
pose. 

A  look  at  the  vast  building  pro¬ 
grams,  scientific  developments,  and 
rising  standard  of  living  is  evidence 
that  it  is  beginning  to  produce  results. 


I  Are  you  a  procrastinator? 


I  Have  you  put  off  enrolling  for  the  additional  Contributory  Group  Life  In- 
I  surance  available  to  members  of  the  Teachers  Annuity  and  Pension  Fund? 

I 

I  The  existing  legislation  precludes  you  from  enrolling  after  January  I.  1959 
I  if  you  were  a  member  on  January  I,  1958. 

I  That  gives  you  only  two  months  to  enroll 

for  this  valuable  added  protection  for  the  ..o' k.. 

I  future  of  your  loved  ones  .  .  . 

j  •  life  insurance  equal  to  P/2  times 
your  annual  salary 

•  low  cost 

:  •  no  medical  examination 

•  insurance  payable  in  event  of 

I  death  from  any  cause 

You  can  get  your  enrollment  card  at 
\  your  school— don't  lose  this  impor- 
I  tant  protection  by  procrastinating. 


The  Prudential 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Home  Office:  Newark,  New  Jersey’ 
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Creative  Science  Activities  .  .  . 

“The  Young  Scientist”,  written  by 
Maitland  P.  Simmons  of  the  Irving¬ 
ton  H.  S.  science  department,  has 
just  appeared  in  a  new  and  revised 
edition.  This  book  by  one  of  New 
Jersey’s  best-known  science  teachers 
presents  creative  science  activities  for 
junior  high  school  students  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  regular  eighth  and  ninth 
grade  course  work.  It  is  published 
by  Exposition  Press  ($3.00). 


Opinions  of  Educators 


Mark  of  Distinction  .  .  . 

Bright  pupils  at  Asbury  Park  H.  S. 
will  be  awarded  varsity  letters  like 
the  ones  given  football  heroes.  The 
“varsity  students”  will  wear  a  black 
“A”  with  a  white  border,  featuring 
a  gold  lamp  of  knowledge  in  the 
center. 


For  Historical  Fact  .  .  . 

The  Middle  States  Council  for  the 
Social  Studies  has  just  issued  a 
“Bibliography  of  Historical  Fiction 
and  Biography  of  the  Middle  Atlan¬ 
tic  States,”  including  New  Jersey,  of 
course.  Copies  of  the  28-page  bibli¬ 
ography,  which  should  be  helpful  to 
teachers  in  many  different  school 
areas,  are  available  from  Virginia 
Schonbogg,  business  manager.  Bank 
Street  College  of  Education,  69  Bank 
St.,  New  York  14,  N.Y.  ($.50). 


MRS.  MARY  E.  KERNS,  a  second  grede 
teacher  in  Madison,  was  one  of  20  teachers 
throughout  the  nation  to  win  a  $500  scholar¬ 
ship  award  in  the  national  teacher  essay  con¬ 
test  sponsored  by  American  Seating  Company. 
The  $500  stipend  was  partially  spent  attend¬ 
ing  summer  school,  and  for  the  last  half  of 
the  summer,  touring  the  West  Coast.  Mrs. 
Kerns  was  honored  at  a  dinner  at  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  of  New  York,  where  she  was  pre¬ 
sented  the  award  by  M.  E.  Kornbluth,  N.  Y. 
manager  of  American  Seating  Co. 


Second  Book  Out  .  .  . 

Dr.  Will  Hayes,  former  teacher  in 
Somerset  County  and  now  active  in 
California  education,  has  just  written 
his  second  book  for  children.  It  is 
“The  Biggest  Pig”  for  children  6  to 
S,  published  by  Melmont  Publishers. 

Dr.  Hayes'  first  was  “The  Biggest 
Pine  Tree." 
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WHAT  THEY  ARE  SAYING  .  .  . 

“Today  ...  in  our  own  factor¬ 
ies  we  have  instrumented  more 
and  more  of  our  production  op¬ 
erations.  As  our  business  enter¬ 
prises  have  become  technically 
more  complex,  so  also  have  the 
tasks  of  coordination  and  decis¬ 
ion.  Responsibility  and  authority 
no  longer  reside  solely  in  the 
hands  of  one  man;  rather  they  are 
spread  throughout  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  job  of  each  individual 
has  been  enlarged;  his  actions 
have  much  greater  impact;  he  has 
greater  freedom  ...  He  must 
be  an  individual,  spontaneous  and 
creative.  .  .  .  The  individual  must 
develop  the  capacity  to  think  on 
his  own,  to  resolve  problems  in 
the  proper  perspective,  and  to  fol¬ 
low  through. 

.  .  .  “As  I  see  it  then,  the  man 
of  tomorrow  must  be  well  edu¬ 
cated — not  only  in  the  fields  of 
science,  engineering,  and  tech¬ 
nology,  but  equally  in  the  social 
sciences  and  humanities. 

.  .  .  “As  a  result  of  this  training 
he  must  become  a  person  who 
can  think  both  independently  and 
cooperatively,  an  individual  sen¬ 
sitive  both  to  himself  and  to 
others.  He  must  be  well-mo¬ 
tivated,  capable  of  coming  up  to 
his  full  potential;  well-adjusted, 
fiexible  and  poised." 

William  T.  Brady,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Corn  Products 
Refining  Co.,  speaking  at 
the  University  of  Houston, 
at  its  Career  Day  Confer¬ 
ence  on  March  6,  1958. 


Newark  Supervisors  Elect  .  .  . 

The  Newark  Association  of  Direc¬ 
tors  and  Supervisors  has  announced 
the  following  officers  for  the  1958-59 
school  year:  Dr.  Carrie  R.  Losi, 
president;  Dr.  Edward  T.  Schofield, 
vice-president;  Dorothy  M.  Driscoll, 
secretary;  and  Dr.  William  M,  Weiss, 
treasurer.  The  active  organization 
has  14  committees  at  work  on  vari¬ 
ous  projects. 

NOVEMBER,  IfSB 


TRENTON  STA  TE  COLLEGE 

Graduate  Programs  In  Mathematics 
And  Science 

Late  aftern(X)n  and  evening  courses  in  mathematics  and 
in  the  physical  sciences  leading  to  the  Master  of  Arts 
degree  are  now  available  to  qualified  teachers. 

Second  Semester  Courses  Start  Feb.  2, 1959 

AdvafKC  Registration  Necessary 

limittd  numbti  of  scholorshipt  ovoiltbit  lor  scionro  ttochirs 

For  information,  write  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Mathematics  Department,  or  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Science  Department,  Trenton  State  College, 
Trenton  5,  New  Jersey. 


Every  Thoughtful  Educator  Will  Wont  To  Study  These _ 

2  l\hu/  SasM  /<^ed4 


SKKING  SOUND 

by  Thomas  A.  Chandler. 
A  full-color,  dramatic,  completely  new  approach  to  teach¬ 
ing  reading.  The  author  presents  an  unusual,  thought- 
provoking  method  that  enables  a  child  to  learn  to  read  by 
relating  colors  to  sounds.  The  child  is  taught  to  SEE  and 
THINK  sounds.  Grades  1-3.  Net:  $1.88. 

MVSTKRV  OF  THK  GATK  SIGN 

by  Margaret  Friskey. 
Continuity  and  the  simplest  of  vocabulary,  for  youngest 
readers.  Here  is  an  actual  mystery  story,  packed  with  excite¬ 
ment  from  cover  to  cover — great  fun  for  any  child  while  he 
learns  how  to  read.  A  Junior  Literary  Guild  Selection. 
Grades  Kg-3.  Net:  $1.88. 

3  Teaching  Aids  -  All  FREE  I 

Write  today  for  the  Childrens  Press  Correlation  Guide 
\  and  the  Childrens  Press  Science  Guide — plus  the  new  Fall 
Catalog  of  all  Childrens  Press  titles.  Learn  about  the  re¬ 
markable  “True”  books  and  the  “1  Want  To  Be”  books  for 
youngest  readers,  the  “You”  book  series  for  older  children, 
and  the  “Hobby”  books  for  all  ages. 

CMidMi  'Booki  uiik  Built-dll  tuatm  SnfO^uuiU 


Rapresentotiva;  Mr.  Nat  M.  Kanny 
230  Parkar  Road 
Eliiabath,  Now  Jortay 


-Yours  for  the  Asking 


This  column,  which  is  a  regular  feature  in  the  Review,  lists  many  valuable  teaching 
aids  which  you  will  not  find  elsewhere.  Check  it  carefully  for  the  material  you  may 
be  able  to  use.  The  advertisers  prefer  to  send  their  material  directly  to  you — not  to 
children.  Please  print  your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon. 


...to  you  and  you 
...from  you. ..you 
...and  you 

No  Christmas  grift  is  more 
widespread  or  important  in  effect 
than  Christmas  Seals  which  fight 
tuberculosis.  Given  by  most 
Americans,  they  help  make  po.s- 
sible  the  greatest  gift  of  all- 
health,  life  itself. 

To  give  the  gift  that  saves  lives 
...use  Christmas  Seals  on  every 
letter,  card,  and  package . . .  and  be 
sure  to  send  in  your  contribution 
today. 

Buy  and  use 
Christmas  Seals 


RESORT  INN.  Lodge,  dining  room,  seven 
cottages.  Accommcxiates  fifty.  Ideal  for  pro¬ 
fessor,  teacher,  or  retired  couple  who  wish 
to  work  July-August  only.  Most  successfully 
operated  for  twenty  years  by  widow  whose 
death  necessitates  immediate  sale  at  greatly 
reduced  price  of  $30,000.  Financing  avail¬ 
able.  Green  Shutters,  Boothbay  Harbor, 
Maine. 


BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS 

CONSIDERED 

by  yublislwr  «ih*  tthn  airtbcr  Mrly 

yvblicatiM,  bithtr  rayalty,  MtMMl  4i>trib«twii,  ana 
bMvtihlly  dcsifiita  bMbs.  All  Mbjtitf  wtlccmtd. 
Writt,  or  stnd  us  your  MS  diroctly. 

GREENWICH  BOOKS  PUBLISHERS.  Inc. 

Alt.  MR.  JENKINS,  4S9  FIFTH  AVE.,  N.  T.  17,  N.Y. 


- NEW  CHRISTMAS  booklet— 

Entitltd  “CRAFT  PROJEaS  Ht  «inS  or  PROFIT" 
•  •  •  Hof  32  pMfM  of  HIvstrottA  Qiritfimis  Craft 
Ideos  ond  instractions.  Bookitt  ond  Dur  OC/f 
Catolof  FREE  with  ordory  by  ra^uttt. 

CLEVELAND  CRAFTS  CO. 

4717-D  Euclid  A«t.  5837  Qiicuyu  Avt. 

Cluvtlofld  3,  Obiu  Chicoyu  51,  III. 

4  Eost  Uth  St.  Nuw  York  3,  N.Y. 


50.  Special  Agent — A  16-page  cartoon 
(comic-style)  narrative  on  Railroad  Police 
activities  in  protecting  lives  and  property, 
and  promoting  safety.  Thirty  copies  per 
teacher,  with  one  Study  Plan.  (Association  of 
American  Railroads) 

51.  Crafts  For  Gifts  or  Profit — A  25<  booklet 
listing  project  ideas  for  Christmas  and  giving 
detailed  Instructions  on  various  crafts.  A  lim¬ 
ited  quantity  of  these  booklets  made  avail¬ 
able  free  to  teachers  by  the  Cleveland  Crafts 
Co.  Offer  expires  December  I,  1958  or  before 
if  supply  is  exhausted. 

52.  Teachers  guides  for  "Bold  Journey"  en¬ 
able  teachers  to  open  a  window  on  the  world 
for  their  students  through  a  unique  television 
program.  "Bold  Journey"  is  a  weekly  after¬ 
school  documentary  film  television  series. 
Guides  are  available — One  To  a  Teacher — 
If  "Bold  Journey"  Is  televised  In  your  area. 
See  ad  In  this  issue  for  information  regarding 
the  "Bold  Journey"  Teacher  Awards  Program. 
(Ralston  TV-Education  Department) 

53.  The  Map  Columbus  Used.  A  10"  x  14" 

copy  of  the  original  Cosmographia  of  1490, 
in  parchment-like  color.  Information  and  prices 
of  all  Spencer  publications  for  school  and 
library  are  Included,  plus  a  published  account 
of  how  one  school  Is  using  "Our  Wonderful 
World"  as  a  source  in  connection  with  the 
current  satellite  program.  (Spencer  Press, 
Inc.) 

54.  Folder  on  Summer  Cruise  Around  the 
World  tells  and  shows  through  pictures  about 
a  cruise  around  the  world  —  21  foreign  coun 
tries  by  steamship.  Rates  start  from  $1,900 
(World  Cruises,  Inc.) 

55.  Reading  Training  is  a  16-page  guide 
booklet  for  those  who  are  considering  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  reading  program.  It  discusses 
*he  need  for  developmental  reading  training; 


results  to  be  achieved;  how  training  program 
should  be  organized;  capital  costs,  etc.  Infor¬ 
mation  about  Shadowscope  reading  paper 
included.  (Psychotechnics,  Inc.) 

5.  Facts  about  writing  short  paragraphs  for 
profit.  (Benson  Barrett) 

8.  Science  Guide  shows  how  to  select  the  | 
publisher's  best  science  titles  at  proper  read-  j 
ing  levels.  Correlation  Guide  shows  publisher's  I 
general  titles  broken  down  by  Unit  Study  | 
Groupings  and  Grade  Reading  Levels.  New 
Fall  Catalog  of  all  titles.  (Childrens  Press) 

9.  Folder  lists  a  variety  of  tours  of  Europe 
planned  especially  for  students  and  teachers. 
Tours  cover  from  12  to  19  countries  and  are 
priced  from  $1,025  to  $1,295.  (Dittmann 
Travel  Organization) 

19.  List  of  free  teaching  aids  on  coal,  coal 
mining,  and  the  uses  of  coal.  (National  Coal 
Association) 

33.  Brochure  which  outlines  the  assistance 
available  to  persons  who  have  written  or  who 
are  considering  writing  a  manuscript  and  who 
wish  to  know  how  to  go  about  having  It  pub¬ 
lished.  (Greenwich  Books  Publishers) 

38.  European  Travel  Courses,  Summer  1959 — 
Folder  describing  a  variety  of  programs  of¬ 
fering  graduate  undergraduate  and/or  In- 
service  credit,  also  tours  in  Latin  America 
and  Around  the  World.  (Study  Abroad.  Inc.) 

46.  Catalog  of  flannel  boards  and  felt  cut¬ 
outs.  For  all  grade  levels — first  grade 
through  h'qh  school.  (Jacronda  Mfg.  Co.) 

60.  Folders  on  Summer  Sessions  at  Guada 
lajara  Mexico,  and  Valencia,  Spain,  and 
itineraries  of  Tours  of  Europe  for  1959.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  San  Francisco  Extension.  (Dr.  Carlos 
G.  Sanchez) 


USE  THIS  COUPON 


50. 

52. 

54. 

5. 

9. 

33. 

46. 
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55. 

8. 

19. 

38. 

60. 


State  Teachers  Magazines.  Inc. 
Dept.  D,  307  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago  I,  Illinois 


Available 
School  Year  of 
1958-59  only. 


Send  me  the  items  covered  by  the  numbers  circled.  I  indicate 
quantity  desired  where  more  than  one  copy  is  available.  At  is 
enclosed  for  each  number  circled. 


school  name 
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Our  File  is  Where  .  .  . 

(continued  from  page  124) 

a  detinite  subject  area,  all  helped  to 
find  material  for  each  other.  Vari-  ; 
ous  magazines  were  assigned  to  in-  i 
dividual  mothers  to  check  currently.  : 

The  mounting  of  pictures  involves 
a  number  of  mothers,  so  this  routine 
is  more  complex.  These  workers 
meet  about  every  two  months  to  ob¬ 
tain  supplies  and  to  exchange  pic¬ 
tures  and  ideas.  Also  specific 
.  requests  of  teachers  are  announced 
at  this  time.  Usually  two  pap)er  cut¬ 
ters  have  been  available  and  some 
trimming  of  pictures  takes  place  at 
this  meeting.  Most  of  the  other  work 
I  is  done  at  home  or  in  smaller  groups. 

Cataloger  Files 

Mounted  pictures  and  all  other 
materials  go  through  the  hands  of 
the  cataloger.  She  decides  what  sub¬ 
ject  to  file  it  under.  She  then  checks 
this  with  her  subject  heading  list  to 
be  sure  of  consistency,  and  catalog 
cards  and  labels  are  typed  accord¬ 
ingly. 

The  same  broad  subject  headings 
are  usually  chosen  as  those  appear¬ 
ing  in  “The  Children’s  Catalog,”  thus 
trying  to  make  the  card  catalog  for  ' 
the  vertical  file  correspond  to  that  I 
of  the  card  catalog  for  books.  Many  j 
cross  references  are  made.  One  hus-  j 
band  who  had  been  in  the  Navy  ! 
helped  set  up  our  subject  headings  i 
I  for  “boats  and  ships.”  Material  is  * 
stamped  “vertical  file  —  not  to  go  i 
home”  and  “Smith  School  Library”  j 
'  before  being  filed.  I 

The  material  is  now  ready  for  I 
circulation.  The  vertical  file  material 
^  is  placed  in  a  large  envelope  when  | 
5  being  borrowed.  A  record  is  made 
on  a  form  pasted  on  the  envelope  ' 
of  date,  subject,  number  and  kind 
of  pieces  (clippings,  pamphlets,  pic-  ! 
tures)  and  teacher  borrowing  it.  The 
same  information  is  put  on  a  colored 
card  which  the  librarian  keeps.  Chil¬ 
dren  or  teachers  may  borrow  the 
material  for  use  in  their  classrooms. 

This  has  been  a  worthy  Parent- 
Teacher  Association  project.  Four-  ! 
teen  mothers  have  worked  on  the  file  ! 
as  volunteers.  Such  a  vertical  hie  can  | 
he  of  value  in  supplementing  the 
bix)k  resources  of  the  school.  It  ful-  ! 
fills  a  real  need  and  has  added  a  new  ! 
dimension  to  learning  at  the  J.  Spen- 
cer  Smith  School.  j 


for  classroom  space 

Timely,  new  manual— a  complete  guide 
for  making  school  “space  equipment" 

This  needed  teaching  aid, 
"The  Spaceman  at  School  and  at 
Home”  is  a  booklet  of  simple 
diagrams  with  easy,  step  by  step 
instructions  for  turning  old  boxes 
(and  other  free  or  inexpensive 
material)  into  classroom  space 
ships,  suits,  helmets,  etc. 
Whole  room  participates. 


horizo^ 

o  suggestion 
MT  hope  proves  helpful 


TO  GET  booklet  described, 
THE  SPACEMAN  AT  SCHOOL 
AND  AT  HOME;  ti  pages; 
»'*  X  //'— ju*t  write 
SUPT.  BRUCE  MILLER. 
Box  369.  Riverside,  Calif. 
—  and  send  SOt,  postpaid 


Spaceship  interior 

constructed 

in  the  Classroom 


These  6  big  helps  for  you 
This  manual  shows  how 
to  make  i— “space  equip¬ 
ment”;  a— space  suits 
and  gear;  3— design  for 
art  work  for  a  mural; 
4— spacemen  puppets; 
8— creative  space  motifs 
for  activities  and  pro¬ 
grams;  6— favors  and 
decorations  for  out-of- 
this-world  parties. 

IS! 


Krijoy  Daily!  Millions  do! 


^The  delightful  flavor 

and  smooth  chewing  of 
Wrigley's  Spearmint  Gum 
are  twin  treats  that  please  and 
satisfy  yet,  never  rich  or  filling.  Also  the 
daily  chewing  aids  digestion;  sweetens  breath. 


Teachers  Superintencdents 

This  local,  State,  National,  and  international 
teacher  placement  service  is  available  to  teach¬ 
ers  and  school  superintendents  through  the 
placement  offices  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Em¬ 
ployment  Service.  NO  FEE  CHARGED. 

NEW  JERSEY  STATE  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 

affiliated  tilth  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service 


w 
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Folders  now  available  for  our 
1959  Economy  program 

WITH  THAMS-OTUHTIC  STE*II»SHIP  f*SS*6E: 


GRAND  CIRCLE,  77  days,  18  countries; 

dep.  June  6,  June  16,  July  8  .  $1245 

STANDARD  CIRCLE,  65  days,  13  countries: 
dep.  June  8.  June  20.  June  28  .  $1025 

WITH  TIIHMSHTUNTIC  *ll>  PAISUCt: 


GRAND  AIR  CIRCLE,  63  days,  17  countries  : 

dep.  June  12,  19,  26  .  $1337 

STANDARD  AIR  CIRCLE,  43  days, 

13  countries;  dep,  June  16,  June  22  „..  $1095 

iOlTtlN,  SUM0IN4VI*,  IT4LT  IW  *lt  ITINEMOIES 


by  Dr.  Arnold  W.  Reitze 

principal,  School  No,  8 
Jersey  City 


Luxury  motorcoach  transiiortation  ;  excellent 
hotels  and  meals,  sightseeinK  and  entertain¬ 
ment  ;  prices  absolutely  inclusive.  Tours  ex¬ 
pertly  condiicteil  throughout. 


PICTURES 

Transportation:  Instructional  Products  Co., 
2527  Honolulu  Ave.,  Montrose,  Calif. 

A  series  of  large  size  color  study  prints 
(11x14),  together  with  a  filmstrip  in  color 
and  a  manual  of  related  material  all  in 
compact  kit.  Four  kits  are  now  available 
dealing  with; 

1.  Boats,  Ships  and  Harbors. 

2.  Trucks  and  the  Motor  Age. 

3.  The  Freight  Train  as  a  Carrier  of 
Goods. 

4.  Airplanes  and  the  Airport. 

They  may  be  obtained  with  captions  suit¬ 
able  for  primary  or  intermediate  grades. 
Each  kit  sells  for  $25.00. 

Aviation:  National  Aviation  Education  Coun¬ 
cil,  1025  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Wash¬ 
ington  6  D.  C. 

Write  for  full  information  of  the  many 
fine  pictures,  charts,  and  illustrated  book¬ 
lets  available  in  the  field  of  aviation  for 
school  use  at  all  levels. 


FILMS 

Assignment:  Mankind:  Irving  M.  Lesser,  1270 
Ave.  of  the  Americas,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

An  interesting  film  on  the  story  of  a  great 
newspaper  the  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor.  Should  be  of  value  to  classes  in 
journalism,  guidance,  and  as  a  general  in¬ 
formation  film.  Write  for  details. 

Social  Studies:  Indiana  University,  Audio- 
Visual  Center,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

A  number  of  new  films  on  “Citizenship” 
and  "Government”  are  now  available 
which  should  prove  very  valuable  for  all 
classes  in  history,  government  and  civics. 

These  films  deal  with  fundamental  duties 
of  a  good  citizen  in  our  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  Request  information  on  these 
and  other  films  produced  by  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity. 

FILMSTRIP 

Boys  and  Girls  of  Many  Lands:  Society  for 
Visual  Education.  1345  W.  DIversey  Park¬ 
way.  Chicago  14,  III. 

A  new  series  of  filmstrips  in  color  of 
typical  activities  of  boys  and  girls  in  the 
Netherlands,  Norway,  Switzerland  and  Television  Set:  Transaron,  Inc.,  New  Rochelle, 
Alaska.  All  scenes  are  authentic  pictures 
specially  taken  during  the  past  year.  Ex¬ 
cellent  for  grades  3-4  in  social  studies. 

Write  for  details  of  these  and  other  fine 
filmstrips. 

Sports:  Teaching  Aids  Service.  31  Union 
Square  West,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

I  Several  series  of  filmstrips  dealing  with 
field  hockey,  baseball,  basketball,  and 
softball  are  available  from  this  source. 

Also  filmstrips  on  other  subjects. 

!  Union  of  South  Africa:  Audio-Visual  Associ¬ 
ates,  Box  243,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

A  new  filmstrip  and  teacher’s  guide  on 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  is  available 
without  charge  to  those  schools  with  a 
visual  aids  library. 

PUBLICATIONS 

Film  Catalog:  Association  Films,  Inc.,  Broad 
at  Elm,  Ridgefield,  N.  J. 

Request  the  new  catalog  containing  many 
fine  films  available — many  without  charge. 

Filmstrip  Catalog:  Eye  Gate  House.  Inc.,  146- 
01  Archer  Ave.,  Jamaica  35,  N.  Y. 

Write  for  the  1958-59  catalog  listing  many 
fine  filmstrips  as  well  as  special  school 
offers. 

Filmstrip  Catalog:  Jam-Handy  Organization, 

2821  E.  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit  II,  Mich. 

Send  for  the  new  1958-59  catalog  of  ex¬ 
cellent  filmstrips  on  all  school  levels  from 
primary  through  college. 


<Ot^ani2atLon 


SUMMER  SESSIONS  ABROAD 
1959 


University  of  San  Francisco 

OUADALAJARA,  MUxico.  JuM  29-August  1 
$240  ificitfdts  tuitioii,  boprd  and  room  ond  octivitMt. 
VALENCIA,  Spain.  June  27>Atffu$t  It 
Sovtrol  plans  ta  fit  individual  rt^uirvmants  Irani  $42S 
intiudinf  tuitian,  board  and  room,  ond  nctivitios,  and 
ROUND  TRIP  lY  PLANE  NEW  YORK  MADRID-VALENCIA. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO  TOUR  OF  EUROPE. 
July  ond  Aupuit 

A  first  class  tour  visiting  10  countrits  of  Europo  ond 
Morocco  (Africo).  Univtrsify  crodits  optional.  Conductod 
by  Or.  Carlos  Sonchoz. 

Information:  Dr.  Corlos  Sanchez,  University  of  Son 
Francisco,  Son  Francisco  17,  Coliforaio. 


You  don't  have  to  be  a  trained  author  to  make 
money  writing.  Hundreds  now  making  money 
every  day  on  short  paragraphs.  1  tell  you  what 
to  write,  where  and  how  to  sell;  and  supply 
big  list  of  editom  to  buy  from  beginners.  Lots 
of  small  checks  in  a  hurry  bring  cash  that  adds 
up  quickly.  No  tedious  study.  Write  to  sell, 
right  away.  Send  for  free  facts. 


EUROPE 


Wt'll  soo  Iho  usual,  plus  N.  Africa,  Yugoslovio,  Ciocho- 
slovobia,  Btrlin,  Donmork,  ond  Irtlond.  A  low*prictd, 
difforont  kind  of  trip  for  the  young  in  spirit  who  don't 
wnnt  to  bo  horded  oround. 

Also  shorter  trips:  4-9  weeks — 3  age  groups. 

EUROPE  SUMMER  TOURS 
255  Sequoia  (Box  S)  Posadeno,  Colifornia 


Distributed  by  NASSTA 

H*  has  trouble  seeing  the  black¬ 
board." 
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GeHing  Students  Into  Science 

{continued  from  page  118) 
slides  are  the  result  of  the  taking  of 
35  millimeter  pictures  by  “U.  S. 
Pipers.” 

This  field  study  plan  is  one  of  the  . 
direct  outcomes  of  a  series  of  meet-  i 
ings  held  in  Burlington  during  the 
schix>l  year  of  1955-56.  Dr.  Joseph 
W.  Howe,  superintendent  of  schools,  j 
organized  and  presided  over  these  i 
meetings  which  were  attended  by 
schix)l  administrators,  science  and 
mathematics  teachers,  the  guidance  i 
director  of  the  high  school,  and  rep-  i 
resentatives  of  the  leading  industries 
of  the  vicinity.  The  purpose  of  these 
meetings  was  to  explore  all  possible 
ways  and  means  whereby  educators 
and  industrialists  could  work  together 
on  a  local  basis  to  improve  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  science  and  mathematics.  Dr. 
Arthur  E.  Sohuh,  director  of  re¬ 
search  for  the  United  States  Pipe 
and  Foundry  Company,  was  an  able 
and  enthusiastic  key  man  in  the  in¬ 
itiation  and  execution  of  this  plan. 

Solidifies  Ambitions 
Some  students  cite  specific  con¬ 
cepts  that  have  become  clearer  as  a 
result  of  their  work  at  U.S.  Pipe  and 
Foundry  Corp.  But  most  important 
is  the  universal  feeling  that  such  out¬ 
side  experiences  give  that  inside  look 
at  industry  that  can  solidify  am¬ 
bitions  for  future  careers  in  engineer¬ 
ing  and  science. 


Livingston  Begins  6-Year  Test 
With  Special  Gifted  Class 

The  ability  of  gifted  children  to  learn 
will  be  put  to  a  test  in  Livingston 
schools  starting  this  fall.  From  the 
incoming  seventh  grade  class  at 
Livingston  H.S.,  27  students  begin 
a  six-year  experiment  testing  their 
ability  to  progress  beyond  normal. 

William  L.  Lowther,  principal  of 
the  school,  says  an  effort  will  be  made 
to  determine  what  acceleration  and 
enrichment  could  accomplish  over 
the  period  from  the  seventh  through 
the  twelfth  grade. 

Acceleration  will  take  place  in 
courses  such  as  arithmetic,  English, 
science  and  social  studies.  Foreign- 
languages  and  typing  will  be  inten¬ 
sified.  Selection  of  electives  will  be 
permitted  in  various  areas  beyond 
the  ninth  grade,  but  in  certain  sub¬ 
ject  areas  the  group  wilt  be  held 
together. 


JOHNNY  KUNOLA,  coach  of 
Minneapolis  Lakers,  says  — 

''All  American 
Athletic  Glasses 
provide  the  utmost 
in  eye  protection !” 

•Now  they’re  AIL~NCW  ...  a  wise  invest¬ 
ment  in  eye  safety  for  athletes  without 
interfering  with  |>erfoiTnanre. 

To  in$ur*  occurole  prescription  ond  fitting, 
ordor  through  your  doctor. 

BENSON  OPTICAL  CO. 

Medical  Arts  Building  •  Minneapolis  2,  Minn. 


Tiff-Snu  sfftTY  P|SIGI» 


Eitra  deep 
•  *  ere  wire  channel 
to  hold  lenses  securely 


Look  for  the  name  "All  Aneriean"  on  the 
rubber  bridge  of  every  pair  of  genuine 
All  American  Athletic  Glasses. 


When  teachers  want  better  positions 
When  schools  want  better  teachers 


TEACHER 

AGENCY 


EXporf  3-7337 

226  Eatt  Haiiovgr  Street  -  -  Trentee  t,  N.  f. 

Ct.  Edtrard  Mcilomtey,  Mgr. 
M»mh*r  Nstionsl  Aiiociation  of  Ttsebtn’  Agtndtt 


TEACHERS — We  have  offirially  listed  hundreds  of  splendid  positions — Elementary — Secondary 
— CoUage.  Why  not  investigate  these  through  usT  Our  many  years  of  experience  in  placing 
teachers — over  thirty-three-years  under  the  same  management — gives  you  expert  guidance — so 
important  in  seeking  a  poaition.  Write  immediately.  "Why  put  your  future — so  important  to 
you — in  inexperienced  hands." 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Esf.  1880  Siuctitof  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  78th  Year 

MS  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET.  ALLENTOWN.  PENNSYLVANIA 
Momtor  Nttionst  AssocUtion  of  Ttoebofi'  Agmcitt 


BRYANT 


Teachers  Bureau 

102)  Witherspoon  Bldg. 


Thos.  B.  R.  Bryant 
W.  D.  Greulich 

WRITE  —  PHONE  —  VISIT  PHILADELPHIA  7,  PA.  PEnnypacker  5-1223 
Membef  Nationsl  Asiocution  of  Ttochert'  Agencut 

School  and  College  Positions  Listed  Throughout  the  Year 

Krom  Penmylvanis,  Delaware,  New  Jersey.  New  York  —  41st  Year 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

366  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY  Phone:  Wisconsin  7-9066 

Philip  C  Genthncr,  Prop. 

Mombtf  Nttionsl  Atsocimion  of  Tooebon'  Agtnciot  A  Superior  Agency  for  Superior  People 

Established  1855 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


401 


luniper  Bidg.  Walnut  and  Juniper  Sts.  PHILADELPHIA 

A  distinctive  personnel  service,  of  especial  appeal  to  employers  who 
appreciate  careful  work,  and  to  teachers  of  ability  and  ambition 


Kingll.,  j  I;,,!! 


Personal  Discriminalsug  Service 
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Editorial  Committee 

William  Pazicky  (D.A.),  Chairman  Red  Bank 

Grace  D.  Deinzer  New  Brunswick 

A.  L.  Donley  Vineland 

Dr.  William  P.  Patterson  Hackensack 

George  Reinfeld  Glassboro  State  College 

Walter  H.  Williams  Ocean  City 

Laurence  B.  Johnson,  Editor 
Marvin  R.  Reed,  Associate  Editor 

Now  or  Not  at  Alt 

With  NJEA’s  help,  the  optional  life  insurance  of  our 
pension  fund  was  launched  nearly  a  year  ago.  It  was 
explained  in  a  series  of  school  and  district  meetings, 
and  more  than  21,000  teachers  signed  up  for  it;  many 
others  have  joined  since.  By  contributing  one  per  cent 
of  their  salaries,  these  teachers  double  the  free  death 
benefits  of  one  and  one-half  times  salary  already  prom¬ 
ised  under  our  retirement  law. 

By  law,  however,  teachers  in  service  before  January 
1  of  this  year  had  only  one  year  in  which  to  enroll 
for  the  optional  insurance.  That  year  expires  next  De¬ 
cember  31.  They  may  not  enroll  for  it  after  that  date 
as  long  as  they  continue  teaching  in  New  Jersey. 

We  are  not  urging  teachers  to  sign  up  for  the  optional 
insurance;  insurance  is  a  highly  personal  question, 
which  everyone  must  answer  for  himself.  But  teachers 
should  be  aware  that  it  is  now  or  not  at  all.  December 
31  is  the  last  chance,  the  deadline;  after  that  they’ve 
missed  out.  Those  not  now  under  the  optional  life 
insurance  should  know  that. 

If  You  Say  So,  Judge 

NJEA’s  Research  Division  is  proudly  sporting  its 
latest  distinction  —  a  federal  judge’s  ruling  calling 
Director  Herb  Starkey  an  “expert”  on  teacher  salaries. 
It  started  as  an  accident  case,  with  the  NJEA  research 
director  called  in  to  testify  on  the  amount  of  potential 
earnings  lost  from  a  one  year  delay  in  a  college  stu¬ 
dent’s  studies.  The  student  is  planning  to  teach  in 
New  Jersey. 

Questioned  by  the  defense  attorney  as  to  whether 
“anyone  could  be  called  an  expert  in  this  area,”  the 
judge  ruled  in  Mr.  Starkey’s  favor.  Then,  using  NJEA 
salary  data,  Mr.  Starkey,  proceded  to  give  an  accurate 
picture  of  possible  earnings  for  the  plaintiff. 

We  haven’t  heard  the  outcome  of  the  case;  but  we 
are  pleased  to  know  that  NJEA  Research  met  the  test 
of  reliability  in  a  court  of  law. 

r 
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for  ‘^Teacher’’ 

No  organization  in  New  Jersey  works  more  closely 
with  NJEA  than  the  New  Jersey  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers.  Our  State  leaders  stand  side  by  side  on 
most  important  legislative  issues;  we  jointly  sponsor 
the  weekly  “What’s  the  Answer?”  radio  program;  and 
back  home  most  schools  have  no  better  friend  than 
the  local  PTA. 

Every  now  and  then,  however,  the  “T”  in  PTA  gets 
a  little  lost.  Sup)erintendents,  principals  and  teachers 
start  to  think  of  the  PTA  as  a  parent  organization,  with 
which  they  “cooperate.”  The  “T”  in  PTA,  however 
stands  for  “teacher”,  and  we  miss  many  opportunities 
if  we  forget  that. 

It  is  hard  to  think  of  a  school  system  where  a  super¬ 
intendent  is  not  helping  himself  and  his  schools  by  en¬ 
couraging  a  PTA  in  every  building;  a  principal  who 
will  not  make  his  task  easier  by  working  closely  and 
sympathetically  with  his  school  association;  or  a  teacher 
who  will  not  do  a  better  job  by  being  an  active  mem¬ 
ber.  It  brings  us  closer  to  our  pupils  and  lets  us  do  our 
own  jobs  better.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a  first  step  to 
any  good  public  relations  program. 

So  we  would  like  to  say  to  all  our  members:  “Join! 
Attend!  Participate!  Put  more  T  in  your  PTA.” 

Your  Park  Ave.  Address 

Until  this  fall,  few  teachers  in  the  U.  S.  could  boast 
of  a  Park  Ave.  address.  This  choice  location,  first 
the  avenue  of  the  nation’s  millionaires  and  now  the 
setting  for  some  of  America’s  most  impressive  cor¬ 
poration  headquarters,  has  also  become  an  important 
address  for  all  of  the  nation’s  teachers. 

Here,  at  375  Park  Ave.,  your  National  Education 
Association  has  established  a  small  branch  office  to 
serve  as  an  NEA  Education  Information  Center.  The 
rented  office  space  isn’t  more  than  a  few  square  feet, 
but  it  is  just  a  few  steps  from  the  NBC,  CBS,  and  ABC 
radio-TV  networks  plus  most  of  the  large-circulation 
popular  magazines. 

Last  year,  NEA  began  operating  in  New  York  City 
by  employing  a  radio-TV  representative.  His  contacts 
with  the  networks  resulted  in  many  fine  special  shows 
on  education  and  a  great  more  attention  to  educa¬ 
tional  matters  on  regular  programs.  By  expanding 
this  service  to  cover  magazines,  press  services,  and 
newspaper  syndicates,  your  NEA  is  hoping  to  provide 
accurate  information  on  schools  and  teachers  to  all 
media  in  the  nation’s  mass  communications  industry. 

We  heartily  applaud  this  investment  for  better  na¬ 
tionwide  coverage  of  the  education  story. 

There  Are  More  of  ^You^ &  ^Us’ 

With  this  issue,  the  Review  passes  an  impiortant 
milestone.  We  have  ordered  50,000  copies  of  this 
November  magazine  and  know  we  will  need  more 
than  that  amount  each  month  for  the  rest  of  this  year. 
.  .  .  And,  it  was  only  three  years  ago  that  we  said 
good-bye  to  our  last  order  down  in  the  30,000’s.  Here 
we  go  for  60,000  by  ’60. 


NJEA  REVIEW 


'^Quakers,  America' — 

that’s  all  the  envelope  said,  hut  it  was  enough.  The  envelope  carried  a  plea  for  help  from 
the  chief  of  the  Polish  refugees — and  it  went  straight  to  Haverford,  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
desk  of  Rufus  M.  Jones,  founder  of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  for  European 
Relief. 


Where  a  name  is  recognized, 
a  reputation  has  heen  earned. 
Say  “Elementary  Arithmetic” 
or  “Elementary  English”  to 
thonsands  of  teachers  and 
they  will  think  instantly  of 
Heath’s  great  series  for  the 
elementary  grades  .  .  . 


and  Comp  a 

475  South  Dean  Street 
Knglewood.  N.  J. 

REPRESENTATIVFS: 

Harold  H.  Elting 
Battin  Road.  Fair  Haven.  N.  J. 

Robert  J.  Ross 
12  Wade  Drive.  Summit.  N.  J. 


ENGLISH  IS  OUR  LANGUAGE 

SECOND  EDmON 

Sterling,  Lindahl,  Koch,  Rice,  Bishop,  Westendorf,  Hoffman 


English  Is  Our  Language  offers  to  the  beginning  teacher  detailed  day- 
by-day  guidance  .  .  .  to  the  experienced  teacher  the  lift  of  fresh  ideas  .  .  . 
to  the  pupils  confidence  in  the  mastery  of  every  step  in  the  learning 
process  .  .  .  to  all  a  carefully  developed  plan  for  a  successful  basal  English 
program.  Take  these  bright,  colorful  books  into  your  own  hands.  Ex¬ 
amine  them  critically,  (.heck  them,  point  by  point,  against  your  specifica¬ 
tions  for  a  perfect  basal  English  program.  See  if  English  Is  Our 
Language  does  not  offer  everything  you  have  hoped  for — and  more.  This 
program  for  Grades  2-8  includes  texts,  workbooks,  teacher’s  guides, 
teacher’s  editions  of  texts  and  workbooks. 


LEARNING  TO  USE  ARITHMETIC 

Gunderson,  Hollister,  Randall,  Urbancek,  Wren,  Wrightstone 


Learning  To  Use  Arithmetic  makes  arithmetic  understandable  .  .  . 
challenging  .  .  .  important  to  every  child.  Everything  that  could  possi¬ 
bly  aid  the  teacher,  everything  that  could  make  arithmetic  appealing  to 
the  child  has  been  thought  of  and  provided.  The  whole  program  works. 
It  includes  texts,  workbooks,  correlated  filmstrips,  manipulative  materials, 
and  teacher’s  editions  of  texts  and  workbooks,  for  Grades  1-8.  Here  is 
the  most  flexible  arrangement  of  the  most  helpful  material  a  teacher  has 
ever  had  in  teaching  arithmetic  in  the  elementary  grades. 


We’ll  be  hoping  to  see  you  at  the  Convention  —  Booths  525-527 


School 


and 


Library 


Division 


Koberl  M.  Rodgers,  the  man  who  represents 
Dr.  Zim  and  our  wondi  rful  world  in  New 
Jersey.  Like  all  representatives  of  the  School 
and  Library  Division  of  Spencer  Press,  Mr. 
Rodgers  is  an  educator  of  experience,  a  former 
Elementary  and  High  School  Principal.  Let 
him  tell  you  about  Dr.  Zim  and  the  philosophy 
behind  our  wondiriui.  woRtD.  You'll  learn 
about  a  new  world  of  help  in  your  teaching. 
Mr.  Rodgers'  address:  26  Brooklake  Road, 
Elorhani  Park,  New  Jersey. 


Spencer  Dress,  inc. 

School  4  Library  Division  |  Norton  H.  Gilbert,  Director 
179  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  1,  Illinois 


I  Metes  .  ^  publishing  affiliate  of  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company 

Publishers  of  our  wonderful  world,  the  American 
PEOPLES  ENCYCLOPEDIA,  THE  CHILDREN'S  HOUR. 


here's  the  man  behind  the 
men  who  tell  you  about 

OUR  WONDERFUL  WORLD. 


.  .  .  Herbert  S.  Zim,  Ph.D. — a  man  who  has  achieved 
eminent  success  in  developing  and  proving  ways  of  enticing 
young  people  to  learn  about  and  understand  the  world 
they  live  in.  Authorship  of  over  sixty  books — all  of  them 
in  the  juvenile  held — including  such  familiar  titles  as 
YOUR  FOOD  AND  YOU,  THE  GREAT  WHALES,  SHOOTING  STARS, 

and  the  delightful  golden  guide  series  (Trees,  Birds, 
Rocks,  Minerals,  etc.),  attests  to  his  dedication  to  his 
chosen  work.  As  Editor-in-Chief  of  our  wonderful 
WORLD,  Dr.  Zim  has  presented  what  educators  have  long 
been  seeking — curriculum  resource  materials  modelled  after 
the  philosophy  and  psychology  a  modern  teacher  uses  in 
his  work — and  so  intriguing  to  young  students  that  they 
stay  with  the  volumes  to  read  and  read — and  learn  and 
learn. 

Thai’s  why  school  systems  all  over  the  country  are 
using  OUR  wonderful  world  to  bring  Dr.  Zim's  skillful 
guidance  right  into  the  classroom.  That’s  why  you  should 
talk  about  ouR  wonderful  world  personally  with  .  .  . 


